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SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 23 to Aug. 1 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—Aug. 4 to Aug. 29 


© Special rates for teachers in active service. 

© Living accommodations availabie on and near 
the campus. 

© Organized social, cultural, and recreational 

program. 





: SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are 
G A x L E R I E ~ offered for undergraduate and 
graduate instruction in Cera- 
mics, ere Design, Art 
Education, Sculpture, Print- 
making, and History of Art. 


Summer faculty includes: 
Michael Andrews, Keith Crown, 
Francis de Erdely, Edgar Ewing, 
Donald Goodall, Julius Heller, 
Ralph Johnstone, Frank Ludden, 
Glen Lukens, Elaine Owen and 
Edward Peck. 


Students may take work leading to 
undergraduate or graduate degrees, 
teachers’ credentials, and other pro- 
fessional objectives. The departments 
of the College of Letters, Arts, and 
Sciences, and of the Graduate School, 
will present a wide variety of courses. 
The schools of Architecture, Commerce, 
Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Jour- 
nalism, Law, Library Science, Music, 
Pharmacy, Public Administration, Re- 


12 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. + LU 2-2580 


AUCTIONEERS APPRAISERS 
REGULARLY SCHEDULED 


AUCTION SALES 
FINE ARTS, JEWELRY, 
PORCELAINS, BOOKS, 
FURNISHINGS, ETC. 


IMPORTANT PROPERTIES 


: , = ligion, Social Work, and the depart- 
att het atts dom Tal ol ments of Cinema, Occupational Ther- 

apy, Physical Therapy, and Telecom- 
Expert Appraisals for Estates. munications will provide courses for 


professional training. 
Banks. Museums and Insurance 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


* ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 


SPECIFICATIONS. SHIVA 
STANDARD Oil COLORS 
@ ore the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 
pure pigment. 
@ cre not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ ore scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For nome of neorest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Artist’s Bazaar 


NEXT ISSUE 


Several of the season’s most import- 
ant annuals open as this issue goes to 
press. Among those to be covered next 
issue are the Whitney Museum’s an- 
nual of sculpture, watercolors and 
drawings (current to May 4), Brooklyn 
Museum’s National Print Annual (cur- 
rent to May 18), the 127th Annual of 
the National Academy (opening March 
27 and scheduled to run until April 
13), and the 13th Annual of thé Na- 
tional Serigraph Society (open until 
May 5). Scheduled to appear this issue, 
a report on the International at Lake- 
land, Florida, will be carried in the 
April 1 DIGEsT. 

To coincide with twin shows of David 
Smith’s new work (at the Willard and 
Kleemann galleries in New York), the 
Dicest will carry a full-length profile 
of the experimental sculptor. 

From Dallas, for April 1, comes a 
story about a collectors’ show, and from 
Los Angeles, a first-hand report on a 
major exhibition of Chinese ceramics. 
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THE CATALOG FOR THE 1952 UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS PAINTING EXHIBITION 











































@ 113 Plates 
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B® Biographical and personality sketches of the 140 painters exhibiting 
@ “Truth and Vision in Contemporary Painting,’’ by Allen S. Weller 
@ 7%." x10” format, 240 pages 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


KNOEDLER 


Paintings by VANCE Paintings by BERNARD 
KIRKLAND BUFFET 


Through April 19 
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LYONEL FEININGER 


CURT VALENTIN GALLERY 
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32 East 57th Street New York 22 

Recent Paintings March 17- April 5 
GRACE BORGENICHT GALLERY « 65 E. 57 ST. 
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LETTERS 





Received Very Favorably 


To the Editor: 


I have read with great interest the 
“handsome spread” on our 5th Annual 
Exhibition in . . . your magazine [DIcEsT, 
Feb, 13. I want you to know how very 
much I appreciate the attention you have 
given our show. It is very encouraging to 
those of us out here on the West Coast 
who feels that these Annuals of ours 
fill a very important need here in Cali- 
Forman. =...» 

I am happy to say that the exhibition 
has proved to be a great success—attract- 
ing unusually large attendance and having 
been received very favorably by our local 
Cratscs: . 


Tuomas C. HoweE, Jr., Director 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
San Francisco, Calif. 


On Pearson 


To the Editor: 

Ralph Pearson’s coverage of the Equity 
meeting held under the auspices of 
UNESCO at Hunter College last month, 
is a thorough, careful and valuable inter- 
pretation of what was attempted on that 
occasion [Dicest, Feb. 15]... . 

Thanks for your interest in our work on 
this occasion... . 

LINCOLN ROTHSCHILD, Executive Director 

Artists Equity Association 
New York, N. Y. 


By Pearson 


To the Editor: 

I note that Everett Warner [DIGEST, 
Feb, 15, Letters] asks me to define what 
I mean by the terms, Naturalism and 
Realism. Since this is the kind of question 
that is pressingly needed if we are ever 
to clarify terminology in our art world, I 
am happy to attempt the answering. 

Of my published books, one, The New 
Art Education, (Harpers, 1941), goes into 
this matter of defining terms more thor- 
oughly than the others. From a number 
of explanatory references therein, includ- 
ing many illustrations, I extract the fol- 
lowing as being in most condensed form: 

REALITY OR NATURALISM 

“An artist may be deeply conscious of 
the quality of things about him—the 
character and movement of human be- 
ings, animals, clouds, water, fire, the 
color, texture, form of a landscape or 
city street, of grass, rocks, flowers, 
weeds, sand, and be driven to express 
that quality. If he copies literally what 
he sees in front of him he is a natural- 
istic artist. If he expresses essential, 
rather than literal, truth he is a realist 
creating realistic pictures.” 


There are many amplifications of the 
two processes, such as the fact that nat- 
uralism cannot be designed (and remain 
the factual report of nature), whereas 
realism can—because it is a re-creation 
instead of a copy and so can be expressed 
in the artist’s own terms. But the above 
covers the basic difference. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Unhealthy 


To the Editor: 

For many years I have watched the 
announcements of the Library of Con- 
gress National Exhibition of Prints, held 
each year in accordance with Joseph Pen- 
nell’s aim when he set up the Pennell 
Fund. Each year, a banner headline an- 
nounces that the show is “to further the 
encouragement of artists.” But, which art- 
ists? Most printmakers, including Pen- 
nell’s own former students, have been 
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turned down regularly by the “standing 
committee for the purchase of prints from 
the Pennell Fund.” 


The most important factor here is that 
the collection of American graphic art 
in so distinguished a place as the Library 
of Congress has been selected for years 
on end by the same jury—and, I might 
add, a homogeneous jury hardly repre- 
sentative of contemporary currents in the 
United States, This standing committee, 
comprising John Taylor Arms, N.A., Stow 
Wengenroth, N.A. and Alice Lee Parker, 
print curator at the Library of Congress, 
has been standing for many years. And 
is it entirely just that national academi- 
cions of frankly conservative tastes should 
decide which artists are to be encouraged? 
Most printmakers I know who work in 
abstract or semi-abstract idioms were dis- 
couraged after submitting works each 
year, only to be rejected. 

People who knew Joseph Pennell de- 
scribe him as an eminently democratic 
person of progressive bent. I do not know 
the exact stipulations of the Pennell Fund 
bequest to the Library of Congress, but 
it hardly seems likely that Pennell would 
have sanctioned a static purchase system. 

Even if the present purchase jurors 
were more representative, more open- 
minded, it would still be unhealthy to 


have them serve year-in-year-out. The 


Pennell Fund, which probably accumulates 
a good sum of money each year, could be 
an enormously important factor in the 
“encouragement of artists” if it were ad- 
ministered on a broader basis. 


I would be interested to know what 
could, be done to adjust this unfortunate 
situation. It would seem that a public 
possession—a print collection like that of 
the Library of Congress—should represent 
the widest possible cross-section of Amer- 
ican graphic art. As things stand, it rep- 
resents the personal tastes of only three 
people. 

STEPHEN LICHT 
New York, N. Y. 


Moral Picador 
To the Editor: 


For his 70th birthday, Picasso made a 
statement which I think could well be 
moral picador to those artists who have 
apathetically allowed such things as the 
National Sculpture Society’s statements 
or the California fiascos to go unre- 
marked, unprotested. Picasso said: 


“What is an artist? An imbecile who, 
if he is a painter has only eyes, if a 
musician, only ears, or if a poet, a lyre 
in the place of a heart? Quite the con- 
trary: he is a ‘political’ man surveying 
the events in the world. ... How can one 
be distinterested in other men and live 
in an ivory tower completely detached. 
.. . No, painting is not made to decorate 
apartments. It is an instrument of fight. 


Picasso’s notion of the artist as an ac- 
tive man—a man who fights for human 
values—is too frequently shunned by our 
myopic artists. Unless they protest the 
censorship, the reactionary attack on ab- 
stract art, and the unfair association of 
“modern” with “subversive,” they will find 
themselves only a pair of eyes, a pair 
of ears, or less. 

HucH REYNOLDS 
New York, N. Y. 


Garland of Compliments 
To the Editor: 

I am delighted to note the strong and 
dignified new type for your title. I want 
to thank you also for the “Calendar of 
Exhibitions,” the separation of museums 


from other galleries, and various pleasing 
devices for easy page reading. I continue 
to enjoy every feature of your fine DicgEst, 
RAYMOND F., PIper, Ph.D. 

Syracuse, New York 


To the Editor: 
I want to congratulate you on restoring 


. the “Calendar of Exhibitions” which was 


regrettably missing from quite a few of 
your issues the latter part of last year. 
It is really a most useful listing for people 
like myself who travel a good deal on 
business and who like to take advantage 
of their business traveling to give at least 
a hasty glance to the various shows that 
are going on in the various parts of the 
country. . 
F. M. TURNER 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


Since the days of the Argus, when first 
published in San Francisco, we have been 
subscribers and have continued on with 
the ArT DIGEST through the years, always 
looking forward to each issue, You are 
doing a commendable work and so I say 
all success in the future of this under- 
taking. 

CHARLOTTE B. SKINNER 
Morro Bay, Calif. 


Readers’ Requests 
To the Editor: 


...+ aS one in the art education field 
I would like to see more coverage of and 
contribution to the area [by the DicgsT]. 
The article by Mr. Victor D’Amico in your 
anniversary number was particularly fine 
in this regard. Incidentally, that entire 
issue was outstanding and provocative... . 


RoserT D. GOLDMAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor: 


I’d like to see some objective paintings 
of present day artists [added to the 
DicesT]. I paint in the old academic man- 
ner, but also paint abstractions in a mod- 
ern way, and ...I cannot see why you 
only publish old master representational 
work and then only present day abstrac- 
tions which, for the most part, do not pho- 
tograph well. I do not see why it is not 
acceptable to paint both ways, objectively 
and non-objectively. 


As far as I can see, the teachers of ab- 
stract art would like to discard forever 
the painting of lovely things which we see 
around us. Only mental wanderings are 
acceptable, or the ghoulish, macabre paint- 
ings of mournful and tragic looking peo- 
ple, dead fish on upturned platters, drift 
wood on @ beach, old young children, weird 
string bean human skeletons with clothes 
falling off them, or spotted strange two- 
dimensional paintings which only take the 
students about two or three days to 
paint... . 

Mrs. JAMES KNOWLES 
University City, Mo. 


Query on Teaching Methods 
To the Editor: 


As part of the larger problem of in- 
tegrating art, education and society with- 
in the context of our changing culture, I 
am investigating educational means for 
encouraging and developing community 
wide and folk art expression. 

Any help in terms of references or 
other information that ... your readers 
can give me will be appreciated. 

ANTHONY TONEY, 
547 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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EDITORIAL 


Very Free Association 


Yes, the picture on this page is up- 
side down. But it is upside down be- 
cause it is easier to invert an illustra- 
tion than to invert a reader. Not so in 
Richmond, Virginia, where, rumor has 
it, a few weeks ago a latter-day Father 
William, an art critic of sorts, stood 
on his head before the canvas we re- 
produce. This much is hearsay; but 
that he saw a dirty word slyly woven 
into the painting’s design is recorded 
fact in a current verbal battle. 

Righted, the painting on this page 
may be identified as Stuart Davis’ Lit- 
tle Giant Still-Life, a canvas which ap- 
peared in the 1950 biennial of American 
painting at the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts and which subsequently was 
bought for that institution’s young col- 
lection. Most readers will remember the 
howls of Virginia protest occasioned by 
that show—particularly by Hyman 
Bloom’s Female Corpse—and by the 
Davis purchase. At the time, in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, one of Rich- 
mond’s two non-competing newspapers 
(both are owned by the same corpora- 
tion), Ross Valentine, the now up-ended 
art critic, waged a cold war against 
Little Giant and all it represented to 
him. (Valentine, incidentally, once ex- 
plained to the public his criterion of 
what is and what is not worthy of dis- 
play as art. “My test is this,” he con- 
fided. “Is it beautiful? If it is, it is 
art... .”) For the benefit of his readers, 
Valentine described Little Giant as 
nothing more than an example of “mer- 
cantile promotion.” Linking “champion” 
with “The Breakfast of Champions,” 
he deduced: “It is... a sign advertising 
Wheaties” 

Having reached this highly orig- 
inal conclusion, Valentine might have 
dropped the subject, but evidently the 
painting still rankled him. So now he 
is at it again. 

Valentine’s newest gripe. developed 
out of an issue sufficiently broad to al- 
low for a few snide references to his 
pet peeve. On January 4, Rene d’Har- 
noncourt, director of New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, appeared in Rich- 
mond to deliver a lecture on the 
American southwest. During his stay 
he: was interviewed by a Richmond 
Times-Herald staff reporter. According 
to d’Harnoncourt, the reporter lured 
him into a conversation about modern 
art and, in writing up the interview 
for the following day’s paper, either 
misquoted him or quoted him out of 
context. Richmonders were given to un- 
derstand that d’Harnoncourt said: “The 
people who say they can find nothing 
in modern art are admitting at least 
one thing. That they can find nothing 
in Michelangelo, either.” (This conden- 
sation of an idea was clarified when, 
several weeks later, d’Harnoncourt’s 
rebutting letter to the editor appeared 
in a Richmond paper. He explained: 
“People who cannot see the difference 
between good and bad modern art and 
who deny that modern masterpieces 
have any merit, are unconsciously ad- 
mitting to a lack of aesthetic sensi- 
tivity which is needed for the full ap- 
preciation of both modern art and the 
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art of the old masters such as Giotto, 
Michelangelo and Rubens.”) 

Valentine must have meditated a 
while on the Times-Herald interview 
because it wasn’t until four days later 
that he dipped in his oar. His abusive 
riposte appeared in the Times-Dispatch 
Wednesday, January 9, under the head- 
ing of “The Harlequinade of d’Harnon- 
court.” In it he referred to the museum 
director as M. Harlequin and as a 
“weird specimen.” He also grabbed the 
opportunity to air a long-standing 
grudge by referring to the Virginia 
Museum as the “depository of ‘The 
Champion’ [Little Giant Still-Life], the 
inverted obscenity which historians of 
art may yet record as the prize hoax 
of an era of artistic depravity .. .” 

The morning after this “pulverizing” 
piece appeared, Valentine feigned re- 
morse and, in another article, credited 
d’Harnoncourt with having “managed 


to articulate one trenchant truth.” 
D’Harnoncourt had said: “I think the 
person who fights modern art the hard- 
est is the person who fights the 20th 
century the hardest. And those who find 
the most in modern art are those who 
find it easiest to get along with the 
20th century.” And Ross applauded: 
“There M. d’Harnoncourt is right as 
rain. He has expressed with astounding 
clarity the intimate relationship be- 
tween the kind of distortionist modern 
art he champions, and the kind of spir- 
itually tortured world in which such 
aesthetic and intellectual decay has 
rankly flourished. .. .” 

But what obviously exasperated Val- 
entine most about d’Harnoncourt’s re- 
marks was that the latter mentioned 
Michelangelo and modernism in the 
same breath. In his rebuttal to d’Har- 
noncourt’s above-mentioned letter, the 
vituperative Valentine explained: 

“If I detest ‘modern’ art’s vulgarities 
and distortions, and resent their being 


favorably compared to the upward- 
strivings of creative genius like Michel- 
angelo’s, it is because I feel very strong- 
ly about .. . sacrilege by implication. 

“As usual, I cannot help but consider 
Stuart Davis’ ‘Champion’ as typical of 
such cynical daubs. Yet here it is, in 
our Virginia Museum of Fine Arts... 
flauntingly displayed among examples 
of honest painting, despite the fact that, 
when turned upside down, we see cun- 
ningly worked into its poster pattern, 
a word which little boys’ were wont to 
inscribe on board fences.” 

He concluded this blast with a refer- 
ence to Virginia’s owning a “sly ob- 
scenity” and with a challenge: “What 
does Mr. d’Harnoncourt think of ‘The 
Champion’?” 

D’Harnoncourt, meanwhile, had picked 
the brains of some 17 staff members 
at the Modern. He asked each to find 
the nasty word incorporated—almost 


Stuart Davis: Little Giant Still-Life 


too cleverly to be found—in the design 
of Little Giant. According to latest re- 
port, he drew 16 blanks and one stretch- 
of-the-imagination interpretation. Fin- 
ally, on March 3, he sent off his reply 
to the challenge, calling the Times- 
Dispatch’s attention to Valentine’s “fan- 
tastic accusation that the artist has 
smuggled into his painting a dirty word.” 
He continued: 

“Here is my answer. I think that 
Little Giant Still-Life by Stuart Davis 
is a very distinguished example of the 
work of a fine artist. I also think that 
Mr. Valentine’s accusation is absurd and 
reprehensible and that he owes the art- 
ist an apology. An objective examina- 
tion of the painting makes it quite clear 
that any ‘obscenity’ read into the pic- 
ture must have originated in the mind 
of the critic, not the artist.” 

To the best of my knowledge, this let- 
ter has not yet been published, nor has 
the accusation been retracted, nor has 
the apology been made. But all three 
gestures would seem to be in order. 





In the department of higher edification . . . 


Above: JOHN WILDE: Further Festivities ut the Contessa Sanseverini’s 
Below left: BALCOMB GREENE: The Blind One 


Below right: Borts Marco: From Shipwreck 
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GREGORIO PRESTOPINO: Roots 


ANOTHER UNIVERSITY CANVASS OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 


For the fifth consecutive year, the 
department of art at the University of 
Illinois has assembled a large exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American painting 
as part of the University’s Festival of 


Contemporary Arts. Installed in the 
architecture building galleries on the 
university’s campus, the current show 
will continue until April 13. In it there 
are 140 canvases from all over the 
country, 73 by artists never previously 
represented in an Illinois annual. ‘‘This,” 
notes C. V. Donovan, Illinois’ director 
of exhibitions, “is a clear indication 
that we are always on the lookout for 
‘new blood’.” 

Like its predecessors, the curent an- 
nual is a veritable sampling of Ameri- 
can painting, vintage 1952. Cut slightly 
on the experimental bias, it includes 
work by some of the best known U. S. 
abstractionists—among them, Josef Al- 
bers, William Baziotes, Stuart Davis, 
Willem DeKooning, Fritz Glarner, 
Adolph Gottlieb, Balcomb Greene, Hans 
Hofmann and Robert Motherwell. But 
not all the veterans in the show paint 
abstractly. Aaron Bohrod and Robert 
Brackman are represented, and so are 
Adolf Dehn, William Gropper, Dong 
Kingman, Leon Kroll, Robert Philipp, 
and Paul Sample. 

Along with “name” painters, the 
show presents a number of less publi- 
cized or less seasoned talents. Here, 
one finds Tom Benrimo, Colleen Brown- 
ing, Fritz Bultman, Leonora Carring- 
ton, Ted Egri, Seymour Franks, Gun- 
ther Gerzso, Howard Gibbs, Ynez John- 
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ston, John Chapman Lewis, Raymond 
Mintz, Alexander Nepote, David Park, 
Richards Ruben, John Wilde and Jack 
Zajac. 

As usual, a number of purchases will 
be made from the show. To be an- 
nounced later, these purchases will aug- 
ment what is now one of the country’s 
largest university collections of con- 
temporary painting. Also as usual, this 
comprehensive show is accompanied by 
an illustrated catalogue which contains 
biographical data on all exhibiting art- 
ists, plus notes on the paintings they 
show. A thoughtful expanded preface 
to this catalogue is supplied by Pro- 
fessor Allen S. Weller, head of the uni- 
versity’s department of art. 

Weller’s preface, titled “Truth and 
Vision in Contemporary Painting,” con- 
stitutes a defense of the abstract ap- 
proach to painting. Beginning with the 
sentiment that possibly ‘the world 
would be a better place if there were 
more painters in it,” he explains just 
what laudable qualities the painter to- 
day requires: “the sensitiveness to val- 
ues, both material and spiritual .. . the 
eager search for underlying order which 
we feel exists, in spite of present chaos 

. endless patience . . . understanding 
that there are new kinds of truth and 
new kinds of beauty...” 

“Today,” Weller comments, “the art- 
ist is no longer very much concerned 
with the description of physical exper- 
iences or with the symbolic expression 
of dogma, or with the facile production 
of pure decoration for its own sake. 


The expression of new kinds of artistic 
truth is still his preoccupation. 

“We must accept artistic truth as 
something which is not the same as 
logical truth, or empirical truth, or 
religious truth, or pragmatic truth, and 
recognize that it is not entirely a con- 
stant. It is neither true nor false logi- 
cally, and it is not scientifically verifi- 
able.” . 

Today’s painting, according to Weller, 
is what it is because of three important 
elements in contemporary life. Our 
method of seeing has changed. First, 
“we are today peculiarly sensitive to 
the internal structure of things.” Me- 
chanistic skill and scientific curiosity 
lead us in search of realities beneath 
the surface of things. Second, ‘motion 
has more meaning for us today than it 
ever did in the past.” And finally, ‘the 
contemporary artist is influenced by 
what may be called the aerial point of 
view.” In support of these points, Wel- 
ler refers specifically to a number of 
paintings in the present show. 

Non-objective painting, Weller feels, 
is a logical consequence of these ele- 
ments in modern life. “What happens 
to man—the whole man—if we ap- 
proach life and the problem of truth 
first of all by examining the inner 
physical structure of things, or by see- 
ing it from afar as an interlocking pat- 
tern of movement and space? Truth to 
tell, he becomes smaller and smaller, 
and tends to disappear altogether. In- 
deed, he has totally done so in much 

[Continued on page 33} 
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TODAY'S COLOR LITHO: A WORLD SURVEY 


Gathered from the four corners of 
the world, some 406 prints by 237 artists 
constitute one of today’s most colorful, 
comprehensive and unique exhibitions 
in the graphic field: the Cincinnati Art 
Museum’s Second International Bien- 
nial of Contemporary Color Litho- 
graphy. This important survey, open- 
ing March 21 and current to.April 25, 
brings together prints from 18 coun- 
tries, among them such outposts as 
China, India. and Peru. 

Selected by Gustave von Groschwitz, 
Cincinnati’s curator of prints, this bien- 
nial has been two years in the making. 
To assemble it, and—according to the 
museum—“to represent as broadly as 
possible the output of color lithographs 
made since, or shortly before, January, 
1950” (date of the first biennial), Von 
Groschwitz toured Europe for four 
months. In his search, he was enthu- 
siastically assisted by European mu- 
seums, governments and print groups. 


Cox: Head of Boy 


Because so many U. S. artists are 
now working in color lithography, 
American artists supply a third of the 
work in the current survey. Among for- 
eign countries, France holds ,a numeri- 
cal lead, 30 of her artists being repre- 
sented. The United Kingdom, however, 
offers 21 artists, and Sweden, 20. 

Though the biennial is too large to 
be circulated in its entirety, parts of 
it will be seen in this country and 
abroad. During 1952-53 the American 
Federation of Arts will circulate a se- 
lection of 60 prints to American mu- 
seums. Another 80 prints will comprise 
a show already spoken for by several 
European museums and governments 
and by the National Museum in Ottawa. 

For the Cincinnati showing, a cata- 
logue containing five color and 20 black 
and white illustrations (with an intro- 
duction by Von Groschwitz) has been 
designed by Noel Martin, assistant to 
Cincinnati’s director. 


DIEHL: Bird with Foliage 
























































































A MEDIUM REVIVED 


by Gustave von Groschwitz* 


Now, a half century after the death 
of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, a second 
revival of color lithography has taken 
place. But this revival is world-wide, 
much more inclusive than that bright 
flowering in Paris toward the end of 
the 19th century when Bonnard, Vuil- 
lard, Signac, Denis and above all Lau- 
trec turned out a quantity of superb 
color prints that are valued collector’s 
items today. Though the French handled 
this German-invented medium with the 
greatest mastery, the Germans them- 
selves were not far behind, and other 
important color lithographs can be 
found in 19th-century Austria and Eng- 
land. Except for a handful of examples 
by Thomas Cole, Winslow Homer and a 
few others, however, in America this 
inexpensive method of making pictures 
in color was put to commercial use only. 


Brilliant though the European flower- 
ing was, it faded soon. The medium 
suddenly lost favor, for no apparent 
reason. But it was not entirely aban- 
doned: Dufy, Vlaminck and Laurencin 
in France and the expressionists in Ger- 
many helped to keep it alive. 


After the Second World War a new 
revival began, and again in Paris. 
Claude Roger-Marx may have written 
prophetically when he said of Toulouse- 
Lautrec: “Color lithography never sub- 
mitted to more exquisite orchestrations. 
It will venture into other experiments; 
it will never go further.” Pablo Picasso 
seems at least to have fulfilled the 
prophecy, especially where “a venture 
into other experiments” is concerend. 
While he may not have surpassed Lau- 
trec’s mastery he has probably equaled 
it in his entirely original way. 

From the time of Diirer to Currier & 
Ives, printmaking has allowed a large 
public to share directly the pictorial 
inspiration of many of its leading art- 
ists. Today the color lithograph adds 
its new and literally colorful means of 
communication, bringing the contempo- 
rary painter’s vision vividly and imme- 
diately to its proper audience. After 
all, what is it that the best painters of 
the past offer in their work? Is it- not 
a fundamental certainty of what they 
saw, and felt, and painted that gives 
their work an indefinable power today? 
Do not the painters of the present, as 
did those of the past, seek to explore 
the soul of man, the secrets of nature 
and the delights of living, even though 
contemporary artists may express them- 
selves often in quite a new manner? 


Painting is a major art of communi- 
cation, but printmaking, even if more 
limited in its technique, can reach a 
still larger audience because of the ease 
with which prints can be shipped— 
touching localities even beyond the 
range of television. Painting, when 
transformed into color lithography with 
its own esthetic requirements, is still 
the supervising force. It is for this rea- 
son, and because of the directness and 
simplicity of the method, that color 
lithography as a unique kind of picture- 
making has attracted so many import- 
ant European painters. Today it is em- 


*Gustave von Groschwitz is curator of 
prints at the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
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ployed by more artists than any other 
color print medium. There are only a 
few countries in western Europe where 
color lithography is not practised at the 
present time. It has become very popu- 
lar among American artists and is also 
found occasionally in Asia. 


The post-war revival has spread to 
Great Britain and a number of artists 
have formed what, in color lithography 
at least, might be called a school of 
London. It includes Sutherland, Col- 
quhoun, Moore, and a younger group 
among whom are William Gear, Robert 
Adams, and Ceri Richards. In regard 
to the color lithographs by German art- 
ists of the present it must be remem- 
bered that the younger generation was 
cut off from contemporary European 
developments during Nazi rule. That 
handicap has not prevented the modern 
point of view from re-asserting itself. 
The traditional approach also remains 
active in Germany, and a similar dual- 
ity is found in Danish, Norwegian and 
Swedish color lithographs. In the Neth- 
erlands the emphasis appears to be 
more on a modern approach. 


In other European countries too few 
color lithographs have yet been made 
to permit a summary of local trends. 
A comparative study of modern color 
lithography might suggest an analogy 
with the international style of Gothic 
architeeture which had its national 
variations. But in the case of lithog- 
raphy such differences are difficult to 
define. Still, it is tempting to think that 
in the future the modern international 
style may be conditioned increasingly 
in each country by its cultural and ar- 
tistic traditions. (This theory cannot be 
as well applied to American color litho- 
graphs, perhaps because they represent 
an unfused mixture of native and Euro- 
pean ideas. Nevertheless their diversity 
and originality of technical experimen- 
tation is remarkable in itself.) Herbert 
Read in discussing modern art notes: 
“A cultural revival will not, in my 
opinion, be achieved by a specifically 
European movement in the arts, con- 
centrated on Paris, or Moscow, or any 
other center. The cultural unity we all 
desire as the basis of political unity 
will be artificial and insecure unless it 
is a focus of the diversity and multi- 
plicity of local and individual forces. 
Unity is not the spiritual counterpart 
of uniformity, and each country will 
contribute most to the unity we all 
desire by exploiting its own idiosyn- 
crasies, and by remaining true to the 
traditions which have become a part of 
its character and destiny.” 


Foreign travel intensifies the realiza- 
tion that while other people speak other 
languages they are concerned with the 
same problems of existence, and that 
their self-expression in music and the 
pictorial arts is happily free from the 
need of translation. In an exhibition 
such as the Second International of 
Contemporary Color Lithography, where 
so many differing points of view are 
presented, conditioned as they are by 
the various cultures that have pro- 
duced them, the elements that are com- 
mon to all assert themselves impressive- 
ly. Not only is there a willingness to 
co-operate in this joint activity but 
there is an implicit belief in freedom 
of expression, which must always be 
the inalienable right of the artist. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


U. S. Vanguard in Paris 


[Late in December, the Sidney Janis 
Gallery in New York exhibited part of 
a group of “controversial” American 
paintings assembled for a request show 
at the Galerie de France in Paris. The 
Janis show was reviewed in. the Jan- 
wary 1 DIGEST. The expanded version 
of the show opened in Paris February 
26. Reports of the French press will be 
carried in a subsequent issue. Mean- 
while, here is an American critic’s ad- 
vance account of the show’s reception 
in Paris.) 


Paris: Winter was already sliding 
into spring before a much-publicized 
show of American painting received its 
vernissage at the Galerie de France. 
The reception was quieter than ex- 
pected. No Frenchmen burst into chau- 
vinistic rages against the Yankees. No 
audible arguments assdiled the ears of 
the visitors. No pronounced reactions of 
any kind were apparent. An English 
cultural official long residing in Paris 
politely averred that he thought the 
pictures well chosen, while a Dutch 
abstractionist who long ago exhibited 
with the De Stijl contingent objected 
that the show was decidedly incom- 
plete. Indifference somehow character- 
ized the majority of reactions. 

Nevertheless, despite this prevalent 
grayness of response, one visitor, at 
least, a younger member from the 
Ecole de Paris, had some thoughts 
worth registering. In general, he de- 
clared, he preferred the more ebullient 
natures to the more investigative ones 
(preferring, that is to say, the baroque 
to the rigoureux). He confessed a cer- 
tain bewilderment at the état brut 
(raw state) of Hans Hofmann’s work, 
though DeKooning, as an affirmateur 
and a painter of a more autoritaire dis- 
position, startled him into admiration. 

Pollock—and one example, a work in 
angry black and white, was forceful in- 
deed—provoked the single word, cur- 
ieux. Elsewhere it was held, and this 
with rather impressive unanimity, that 
Mark Tobey stood out for his intelli- 
gence and sensitivity. 

The show, it might be noted, was 
rather astutely titled “Regards’”—in 
other words, “Glances’—‘“at American 
Painting.” Thus the sponsors avoided 
all semblance of conviction. Indeed the 
catalogue foreword suggested a dis- 


‘claimer rather than a credo, admitting 


as it did that certain well-established 
names had been omitted. (It is an open 
fact that one Paris critic, who did a 
prolonged and sympathetic examination 
of American painting only last year, 
refused to write a foreword precisely 
because he considered the show frag- 
mentary and unjust.) re 

The show contained, as Dicest read- 
ers will recall from last December’s 
reports on the same show, some 30 
canvases by 20 artists. These had been 
disposed in three different rooms, a 
Gorky, a DeKooning, and a Pollock as- 
suming—quite justifiably, in the pres- 
ent writer’s opinion—respectively the 
central places. Even so, the impression 
given was of a mélange lacking clear- 
cut decision. 

Surely this show could not uphold 


its New York title of “Advance-Guard 
American Painting.” If so, what were 
two canvases by Matta doing in such 
company? He hardly has identified him- 
self with the American School, how- 
ever repeated his exhibitions in New 
York. Again, it could be regarded as 
highly questionable that the Mondrian 
influence was utterly excluded. Even 
if the French catalogue underscored the 
admission of Fritz Glarner, Burgoyne 
Diller and (in a slightly different cate- 
gory) George Cavallon, such apologetics 
hardly compensate for failure to in- 
clude them. And if the 72-year-old Hans 
Hofmann was present in this selection, 
why forget the slightly younger S. Mac- 
Donald-Wright (despite his present ad- 
diction to other modes); or why twice 
represent Baziotes, for instance, while 
altogether omitting Stamos? 


WILLEM DEKOONING: Woman 


In short, the show disclosed but a 
fraction of what is being done today 
in one circumscribed direction — and 
even there it might have been chosen 
more circumspectly. Adding together 
all such omissions, what one gets is the 
impression of a decimated regiment. 
One or two commanders stood bravely 
before the rest—notably DeKooning 
and Pollock—but otherwise the defile- 
ment seemed ragged and disorganized. 
If, then, the later French press reac- 
tions prove no more favorable than the 
present report, let the blame be placed 
exactly where it belongs—on the lack 
of real command and on the complete 
absence of both discrimination and 
fairness manifested by those who took 
upon themselves the responsibility for 
cutting off this detachment and sending 
it to European shores. 

—JEROME MELLQUIST. 


Really International 


A unique sculpture competition on a 
bona fide international scale has been 
announced by London’s - Institute of 
Contemporary Arts. Theme of the com- 
petition—The Unknown Political Pri- 
soner—has been chosen for its univer- 
sality. According to the competition’s 
central committee (Herbert Read, Hen- 
ry Moore, Sir John Rothenstein, Roland 
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Penrose, A. J. T. Kolman, and E. C. 
Gregory), this theme will “commem- 
orate all those unknown men and wo- 
men who in our time have given their 
lives or their liberty to the cause of 
human freedom.” 

Although the committee has assigned 
the competition’s theme, the official an- 
nouncement (which is printed in four 
languages — English, Russian, German 
and French) clearly indicates that there 
are -no limitations on style. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
the contest is its nine-man jury. A 
British, a Commonwealth, an Asiatic 


TERBORCH: The Concert 


(from Bombay), a French, an Italian, 
a North American, South American and 
Russian authority will act as jury. 
Prizes amounting to £11,500 ($32,200) 
will be awarded to winning sculptures. 
The sculpture winning the grand prize 
of £4,500 ($12,600) will be placed, ac- 
cording to the prospectus, on some site 
of international importance. Entry 
blanks must be in the mail by March 31. 


Paradise Regained 


An art historian’s paradise, pre-war 
Berlin boasted some 20 museums richly 
stocked with world treasures. Now, 
with most of her museums destroyed, 
Berlin has salvaged her treasures from 
their hiding places in bomb shelters, 
cellars and salt-mines, and has placed 
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them on view in the newly renovated 
galleries of the Dahlem Museum. 

Featured through the summer in the 
museum is a large exhibition of Euro- 
pean 17th- and 18th-century paintings, 
the majority of which were formerly 
in Berlin museums. Baroque master- 
pieces ranging from Dutch little mas- 
ters such as Terborch, Steen and Metsu, 
to the full-blown giants Hals, Rem- 
brandt and Rubens are displayed in a 
specially lighted wing. 

A host of master paintings exhibited 
includes Pieter de Hooch’s The Mother 
and Terborch’s The Concert. Also among 




























































































































the most valued paintings in the col- 
lection are Vermeer’s Gentleman and 
Lady with a Glass of Wine and Young 
Lady with a Pearl Necklace. 

Old favorites on view include Frans 
Hals Malle Babbe, Rembrandt’s Hen- 
drickje Stoffels (along with 19 other 
outstanding Rembrandts), Rubens’ Jsa- 
bella Brant and Perseus and Andro- 
meda, and Van Dyck’s Portrait of Mar- 
chesa Spinola. In addition, Ruisdael, 
van Goyen, Seghers, Hobbema, Van de 
Velde, Watteau and Caravaggio are 
represented in the magnificent display. 

In preparation for the summer’s tour- 
ist season, Berlin has placed other 
groups of her art objects on view at the 
old Charlottenburg Castle and the 
Griinewald Jagdschloss. 





WHO'S NEWS 


Oskar Kokoschka recently received 
the main part of the Lichtwark prize 
of the City of Hamburg. The prize, given 
this year for the first time, amounts to 
15,000 marks ($3,600). Of the total, 
10,000 marks go to an artist of out- 
standing merit; the remainder is dis- 
tributed among younger talents. The 
jury named Kokoschka as “a German 
artist of indisputably European caliber.” 





The Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors has elected as its officers 
for 1952-1953: Paul Mommer, president; 
G. K. L. Morris, 1st vice president; Otto 
Botto, 2nd vice president; Perle Fine, 
corresponding secretary; Edith Bry, re- 
cording secretary; and Dorothy Feigin, 
treasurer. 


Jury for the New York Architectural 
League’s 1952 Gold Medal Exhibition of 
Mural Painting, opening March 17, will 
be chaired by Helen Treadwell, the 
League’s vice president in charge of 
mural painting. Other jurors are Dean 
Cornwell, Anton Refregier, Pierre Bour- 
delle, Paul Robertson, Gyorgy Kepes, 
Philip Guston and Leon Kroll. 


Long Beach, California, has appointed 
Samuel W. Heavenrich, director of its 
Municipal Art Center. Heavenrich has 
been serving as head of the Palomar 
College art department and is an ex- 
director of the Denver Art Museum. 


William Pachner has accepted a teach- 
ing post at the Florida Gulf Coast Art 
Center, Clearwater. 


An invitation has been .extended to 
Frederic Taubes to lecture this spring 
before the Royal Society of Arts in 
London, at the Edinburgh College of 
Art and the Ruskin School of Drawing 
and Art, Oxford University. 


Henry Botkin has been elected chair- 
man of the Building Administration 
Board of Artist Equity’s New York 
Chapter. Last May, as chairman of 
Equity’s Building Fund, Botkin arranged 
the Whitney show which brought the 
organization $54,000. The sum was ap- 
plied to the recent purchase of a build- 
ing scheduled to open in April as the 
local organization’s headquarters. 





Newly elected officers and council 
members of the National Academy of 
Design are Lawrence Grant White, pres- 
ident; Sidney Waugh, lst vice president; 
Junius Allen, 2nd vice president; Eliot 
Clark, corresponding secretary; Gilmore 
D. Clarke, assistant corresponding sec- 
retary; Ralph Fabri, recording secre- 
tary; Arthur Crisp, treasurer; Dana 
Pond, assistant treasurer; Karl Gruppe 
and Frederick Whitaker, councilmen. 


Elected members of the Academy are 
Malvin Albright (Zsissly) and Ernest 
Fiene, painters; Peter Dalton, sculptor; 
Mario Cooper, John C. Pellew and Wil- 
liam A. Smith, aquarellists; and Doel 
Reed, graphic artist. 


Byron Browne will teach at the Sum- 
mer School of the Corcoran School of 
Art during June and July. 


Karl Fortress has joined the Ganso 
Gallery. 
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GIACOMETTI: Man Crossing a Square (detail) 


GOLD FIGURE, CHIBCHA CULTURE, COLUMBIA 


SUNG TEMPLE GATE GUARDIAN 


ANCIENTS AND MODERNS AUGMENT MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Bostonian's Bequest 


Chinese, Korean and Japanese art 
treasures, bequeathed to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts by the late Charles 
Bain Hoyt, have recently been placed 
on view at the museum in a special ex- 
hibition current through March 30. More 
than 1,400 objects were acquired in the 
original Hoyt bequest of 1949. Out of 
this group, 800 are now being shown. 

Particularly strong in Far Eastern 
ceramics, the collection, which is now 
being publicly shown for the first time, 
includes 200 Korean pieces—the most 
important single assemblage of Korean 
ceramics in the United States. Other 
important sections of the collection in- 
clude ‘bronzes, especially T’ang, pic- 
torial art from China, Korea and Japan, 
and jade, lacquer and ivory objects. 

Broadly diverse, the show includes 
such things as a Chinese Sung pottery 
pillow, a Yueh-ware type vase from the 
10th century, and a Korean ewer of the 
12th century. Especially interesting is 
the selection of ceramic sculptures. 
Among these are a Sung dry lacquer fig- 
ure of a temple gate guardian (see il- 
lustration), an elegant T’ang Bactrian 
camel and a Chinese Kuan Yin. 

Charles Bain Hoyt, Wisconsin - born 
connoisseur, began collecting Far East- 
ern art in 1910. Over a period of 40 years 
he built up one of the country’s most 
distinguished collections. In a fully il- 
lustrated, 250-page catalogue, Kojio 
Tomita, Boston’s curator of Asiatic art, 
Says of the Hoyt bequest: “Throughout 
the collection one may note consistent 
elegance without ostentation.” 


A Man of Rank for Newark 


A gold figure of the pre-European 
Chibcha culture in ‘Columbia (see il- 
lustration) has been announced as a 
recent accession of the Newark Art Mu- 
seum, New Jersey. Measuring four by 
one-and-a-half inches, the precious ob- 
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ject consists of a flat wedge-shaped 
body surmounted by an oval head from 
which large pendant earrings dangle. 
These and other ornaments on the fig- 
ure suggest that it represents a man 
of rank. 

Commenting on its new accession, the 
museum notes that only rudimentary 
indications of hands and bare feet are 
apparent, but a throwing stick held in 
the left hand and a stalk of grain are 
treated naturalistically and probably 
had a magic function. 


Gifts in Excess of a Budget 


During the past year, according to a 
recent announcement, the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts has received more gifts 
and more important gifts than in any 
previous year of its existence. Total 
for 1951 reached a figure of $432,555. 
68, topping the 1949 high by over $23,- 
500 and exceeding by nearly $20,000 the 
1951-52 budget of the institute itself. 


One of the outstanding 1951 gifts to 
the museum is Van Dyck’s Children of 
the First Earl of Bolingbroke, purchased 
from the General Membership Fund of 
the Founders Society. Reviewing the 
year’s gifts, E, P. Richardson, director 
of the institute, called attention to this 
picture which he said “will be one of 
our most important and popular pic- 
tures.” He also noted a Dutch landscape 
by Hobbema, gift of Edward F. Fisher. 


In 1951, Detroit also received a Filip- 
piro Lippi Madonna and Child from Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert L. Fisher. A 17-century 
painting, Street Musicians by Bernardo 
Strozzi, was presented to the institute 
in commemoration of Detroit’s 250th 
birthday by local Italian-Americans. 

Among the most recent additions to 
the Detroit collections are a sculpture, 
a drawing and a watercolor by contem- 
porary artists hitherto unrepresented in 
the institute. These three items were 
given to the institute by the Detroit 


society, Friends of Modern Art. Pur- 
chases of the works were made from 
the second annual exhibition of con- 
temporary drawings, watercolors and 
sculpture, sponsored by the society and 
held at the institute earlier this winter. 

Selection of the gifts was based on a 
vote of the society’s members. Repre- 
senting a total expenditure of $1,500, 
the three new accessions— all dated 
1950—are: Man Crossing a Square on 
a Sunny Morning by the Italian sculp- 
tor Alberto Giacometti (see illustra- 
tion); Bird with Offspring by the Pa- 
cific Northwest artist, Morris Graves; 
and Holiday Huts at Portland Bill, a 
watercolor by the British contemporary, 
John Piper, 


PURCHASES & PURCHASE PRIZES 


Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute; Pur- 
chases from the 15th Annual Exhibition 
of Artists of Central New York were re- 
cently announced by the Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute, Utica, New York. 
They are: an oil by John Hartell; a 
casein by A. Montgomery Huntington; 
a watercolor by Janet MacFarlane; a 
wood-engraving by Hope Barrett; and 
an engraving and aquatint by Frank 
Goodnow. 


Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, New 
York: Two acquisitions have been made 
for the permanent collection of the 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. One, 
a 14th-century Crucifixion panel by Gio- 
vanni del Biondo—with its original 
carved and gilded frame—was formerly 
in Italian collections. The other, Re- 
noir’s Environs de Cagnes was formerly 
in the Ambroise Vollard, Dikran Kele- 
kian and Major Bowes collections. 


Ca‘holic University of America: A three- 
and-a-half foot crucifix by Father Alexis 
Robertson, winner of first sculpture 
prize in the recent Corcoran Gallery 
area show, has been installed at Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C. 
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VASSILY KANDINSKY: Light Form, 1913 


VASSILY KANDINSKY: White Oval, 1921 


KANDINSKY: PIONEER NON-OBJECTIVIST IN A NEW CONTEXT 


A large retrospective show of paint- 
ings by Wassily Kandinsky — including 
28 canvases never before seen in Amer- 
ica—opens March 27 at Boston’s Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art. The show 
comprises 52 of the pioneer non-objec- 
tivist’s paintings, dating from 1900 to 
1943, the year before he died. More than 
half the show was drawn from Mme. 
Kandinsky’s Paris collection which has 
remained intact since her husband’s 
death. A number of the best paintings 
from Mme. Kandinsky’s collection were 
brought here from Paris by the Insti- 
tute’s director, James S. Plaut. The re- 
maining 24 works in the show are from 
the Solomon Guggenheim Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting in New York. 

Encompassing Kandinsky’s entire es- 
thetic development, Boston’s retrospec- 


tive ranges from a Russian landscape 
of 1900, when the artist was still paint- 
ing realistically, to the architectonic 
works of his last decade. The Institute 
draws attention to the fact that Kan- 
dinsky, “‘a philosopher, a mystic, a man 
of reflection and imagination,” has 
gained in stature in recent years as 
interest in abstract or completely non- 
objective art has grown. 

In 1896, at the age of 30, the Rus- 
sian-born Kandinsky abandoned an 
economist’s career. to become an art 
student in Munich. From 1900 on, he 
began to experiment with abstract form, 
and, after completing a series of pro- 
gressively abstract landscapes, he finally 
broke entirely with object representa- 
tion. His first completely non-objective 
painting was done in 1910. Final depar- 


VASSILY KANDINSKY: Entscheidendes Rosa, 1932 









ture from traditional notions of what 
constitutes the subject-matter of art 
led him to write his celebrated treatise, 
“On the Spiritual in Art,” which was 
published in 1912. Here, he declared: 


“That art stands above nature is no 
new discovery. . . . The ‘emancipation’ 
of today must advance in terms of in- 
ternal necessity, which is the origin 
of the objective in art. Natural forms 
make boundaries which often are im- 
pediments to this expression. Thus they 
must be set aside... .” 

To further this mystic emancipation, 
Kandinsky along with Franz Marc 
founded Der Blaue Reiter in 1912. 
Through this revolutionary group of 
painters, the founders hoped to foster 
what they felt were basic principles of 
painting: a primary experience of color 
and form, with emphasis on the “uni- 
versal and intellectual content of art.” 

Following his own internal necessity, 
Kandinsky’s art went through a series 
of transformations. At first, his abstrac- 
tions were based primarily on vibrant 
color relations and energetic movement. 
Later, he became interested in the 
properties of geometric forms. Then, he 
fused both in a way which he felt cor- 
related music and painting. A musician 
himself, he felt that abstraction in mu- 
sic could be expressed in terms of 
painting. 

Kandinsky’s preoccupation with pure 
form may be seen in the majority of 
paintings in the Boston show. Mme. 
Kandinsky’s collection provides such 
canvases as On the Points, 1926, Re- 
ciprocal Accord, 1942, On a Clear 
Ground, 1916, and the artist’s first 
abstract watercolor which is dated 1910. 
The Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing lends to the show a Light Form, 
1918, Yellow Surrounding, 1924, Two 
Sides of Red, 1928, and Fragments, 1943, 
among others. 

Fourth major show this season at the 
Institute, the Kandinsky retrospective 
is scheduled to travel for a year to key 
U.S. cities including New York, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis and Cleveland. 
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COAST-TO-COAST 
PHILADELPHIA 


by Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA: Holding the mid-month 
limelight, the 13th Annual of the Amer- 
ican Color Print Society is on view at 
the Print Club. The Society, during the 
past few’ years, has pulled itself up 
from a so-so organization to one of evi- 
dent vitality and new blood, for which 
much credit is due its president, Mil- 
dred Dillon. 

Of the 240 prints submitted to its 
present show 72 survived the jury com- 
prising Edward Colker, Raphael Saba- 
tini and Paul Shaub. Only one print 
was accepted per exhibitor, a procedure 
that brought in a number of newcomers. 
The general tone of the annual is ab- 
stract. Colors and patterns are lively, 
but as has been true of other nationals 
here this season, eclecticism and repeti- 
tion hold down originality. Mediums, on 
the other hand, are varied. 

The prize prints are fair samples of 
what the annual provides, although two 
of the honorable mentions, Injured 
Birds (woodcut) by Tom Fricano of 
Peoria, Ill., and Via Nolana, Naples 
(woodblock) by John Ross (N.Y.C.), 
strike one as more original—also closer 
to representation—than at least two of 
the actual prize winners. (For a list 
of award winners, see page 31.) 

The abstract trend of the show is up- 
held in the woodsy color flavored Em- 
bryo, a lithograph that won the Flor- 
ence F. Tonner Prize for Glen Alps of 
Seattle, Wash.; in Moonlight Swim by 
Warrington Colescott of Madison, Wis., 
accorded the Francesca Wood Prize; 
and in the second honorable mention 
etching, Cumulative Activities by Leon- 
ard Edmondson, of Pasadena, Cal. 

Among other noteworthy prints are 
Howard Bindford’s Night Bird, J. L. 
Steg’s Balloon Vendor, Santa Clara Val- 
ley by Antonio Frasconi, The Two 
Knights by Malcolm H. Myers, Morris 
Blackburn’s color-sensitive Alleyway 
and a still-life by Werner Drewes that, 
in present company, seems almost old- 
fashioned. Appealing, and destined to 
be popular, is Arthur Flory’s Winter— 
a blue jay on a tree branch against 
snowy country—which goes this year as 
presentation print to associate mem- 
bers of the society. , 

The geographic range of the annual 
embraces 21 states. Canada and D. C., 
also, are included. 

The Art Alliance is giving one-man 
shows to young German exchange stu- 
dent Rudolf Weissauer, now studying 
educational methods in art instruction 
at Temple University; to Vernon E. 
Dornbach, young Philadelphian who de- 
lights in the prickly chill of north 
country, and to Itzhak Sankowsky, 
painter-administrator of Gratz College, 
who has been developing a cold wax 
technique all his own. 

At The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts Alice T. Roberts, twice win- 
ner of the Mary Smith Prize in P.A.F.A. 
Annuals, is being honored by a solo 
exhibition in Artists Gallery. Mrs. Rob- 
erts is primarily a realist, but a sensi- 
tive one, who brings to landscape or 
still-life refinement both of thought and 
of feeling. 
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Samuel Salko, who combines Forain 
satire (indulged primarily in watercol- 
ors) and portraiture finesse that might 
stem from a Chase or Duveneck, is seen 
in a one-man show at the Philadelphia 
Sketch Club. 


LOS ANGELES 


by Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: Believed by Henry 
Trubner, Los Angeles County Museum’s 
curator of Oriental art, to be the most 
extensive survey of its subject ever 
assembled in this country, a 381-piece 
exhibition of Chinese ceramics from 
prehistory to 1900 A.D. recently opened 
at that museum. A reception honored 
both the exhibition and the museum’s 
new director, Jean Delacour. 

Trubner, who will describe the six- 
week display in the April 1 Art DIGEsT, 





KEITH FINCH: Memorial 
assembled the rare examples from 10 


museums, among them the Japanese 
National Museum in Tokyo, the Metro- 
politan, the Fogg and the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and from private lenders. 
The latter include Herbert Hoover, the 
Herbert Hoover Jrs., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick M. Mayer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Myron S. Falk, Jr., and Mr. Roy Leven- 
tritt, all of New York. 

Commercial art had its innings in 
the just-closed seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of advertising and editorial art 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Art Di- 
rectors Club. This well arranged affair, 
staged at the State Exposition Building 
in Exposition Park, included work in 
all branches of its subject. 

The best of recent one-man shows is 
that by Keith Finch at the Landau Gal- 
lery to March 22. A large, expressive 
drawing of a mother lifting her baby 
above her head, and a big, eerily still 
oil of a machine gunner in his outpost 
are among the most impressive works. 

Ben Wilks, with good conservative 
paintings of boats and wharves, and 
Richards Ruben, with moving pictures 





of sad-eyed clowns and wrestlers, im- 
press this writer most in the show by 
five prize-winners on view in the gal- 
lery of Artists Equity’s local branch 
(24221% W. 7th Street) through March 
22. The other exhibitors are Ted Gilien, 
Keith Finch (sketchily represented), 
and Burr Singer. 

A small new place, simply named The 
Gallery, has just opened at 5124 W. 
Pico Boulevard. It features low-priced 
paintings, sculpture, fabrics and cera- 
mics by young artists. A few better- 
knowns are also represented. A decora- 
tor-connection may help keep this ven- 
ture afloat. 

The Anthes Gallery ends its brief 
career this month with a show by three 
young painters of Claremont—Sheldon 
Kirby, Arnold Schifrin and Jack H. 
Baker. The gallery’s most interesting 
discovery was Gerald Powell, serious 
young painter who is now working on 
television art in New York. He will be 
heard from as a painter back there, I 
feel sure. 

On March 21 the Pasadena Art In- 


‘stitute will open a retrospective exhibi- 


tion of the painting of Lorser Feitelson, 
Los Angeles artist, stressing his non- 
objective works of 1951-52. 


CHICAGO 


by C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGo: Eighteen scenes of the Chi- 
cago Union Stock Yards, executed in 
Russian charcoal by Joseph Pennell, 
friend and disciple of Whistler, are cur- 
rently on exhibition at the Chicago His- 
torical Society in Lincoln Park. 

The Pennell scenes include the ar- 
rival of cattle trains, the acres and 
acres of cattle pens, the slaughter 
houses, the dressing of meat, the whole- 
sale market and the famous Stock 
Yards restaurant with its dancing floors 
and stages for fetes. 

In spite of the gruesomeness of the , 
slaughter, the Stock Yards have been 
irresistable for visiting celebrities, in- 
cluding nobility and even royalty of 
Europe. Psychologists have gone so far 
as to associate some mystical spirit 
of blood in the air over Chicago with 
the city’s unsavory gangsterism, dating 
from Capone to the present. There have 
been vociferous denials from pulpits 
and from Chicago’s publicity batteries. 

During his career, Pennell did more 
than 900 etchings, 621 lithographs and 
hundreds of drawings and watercolors. 
He was of a nervous temperament from 
childhood, rude’ and outspoken to his 
friends as well as to strangers. His 
Stock Yards series form a document in 
eccentricity. He was in England when 
the First World War broke out. Be- 
coming more and more -‘morbid as the 
war progressed, he sold his Adelphi 
Terrace studio lease to Sir James Bar- 
rie, and, after a heroic attempt to con- 
quer his morbidity by doing some draw- 
ings at the Verdun front, he returned 
to the United States in May, 1917. He 
came to Chicago and to the Stock Yards 
of all places, and proceeded to dip his 
pencil in the blood of cattle and hogs 
instead of the blood of men. 

Out of the ordinary and really thrilling 
from an art as well as a typographical 
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point of view is an exhibition at the 
Lake Side Press of “The Roman Let- 
ter.’ It concerns itself with the devel- 
opment of the alphabet we have today 
from the Seventh Century B.C. to the 
first books printed from moveable type. 

Elaborate ornamental flourishes, usu- 
ally on floral motifs, made initial let- 
ters in early scripts both before and 
after the invention of printing. As works 
of art these rank with the florid letters 
in the Alhambra decorations from which 
Picasso drew much of his inspiration 
for cubism. 

“The Roman Letter” catalogue with 
text by James Hayes, shows that letter 
evolving from the Greek and Egyptian 
scripts as early as the Sixth Century 
B.C., until it became pretty well defined 
in the ornamentation of the tomb of 
Cornelius Scipio, about 200 B.C. The 
stonecutters in the days of Augustus 
Caesar, at the dawn of the Christian 
era, had fairly well defined the letter 
as it was to persist to today. Typo- 
graphers of both art books and art 
journals still experiment with initials. 


Howard Chandler Christy 


Howard Chandler Christy, well-known 
illustrator and portraitist, died March 
3 in New York at the age of 79. Best 
known as creator of the Christy Girl 
of the 1900s, Christy first attracted no- 
tice through his sketches of the Rough 
Riders in action, done for national mag- 
azines as a correspondent in Cuba dur- 
ing tne Spanish-American War. After 
the war Christy turned to drawing- 
room subjects and portraits. 

Famous sitters for the artist’s por- 
traits include Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge, Will Hays, Justice Hughes, 
Will Rogers, Fritz Kreisler and Musso- 
lini. His painting of the signing of the 
American Constitution hangs in the Na- 
tional Capitol. 

Born in Morgan County, Ohio, on 
January 10, 1873, Christy studied in 
New York at the Art Students League, 
at the National Academy of Design, 
and with William Chase. 


Memorial for a Mystic 


Alexis Arapoff, a Russian-born mys- 
tic whose talents were certainly alien 
to the New England environment in 
which they flourished, is currently be- 
ing honored in Boston with a posthu- 
mous retrospective of paintings and 
drawings. The memorial show remains 
on view to April 13 at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

Little known in this country, Arapoff 
was born in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) 
in 1904. He came to the U.S. in 1930— 
after making an initial success in Paris 
—and lived in Massachusetts until 1948 
when he was killed by an automobile. 

The son of an army surgeon, brought 
up as an aristocrat in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, Arapoff began to paint in 1920 
as an exile living in a German colony 
on the Steppes. Later he attended the 
Art Institute in Saratov. In Moscow in 
1923-24 he painted official portraits, de- 
signed sets and costumes for the avant- 
garde theater, and learned about mod- 
ern French art through a fellow artist. 
His mentor urged him to go to Paris, 
and there in 1926, with a portrait of 
his parents exhibited in the Salon 
d’Automne, he attracted the attention 
of critic Robert Rey. 
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A popular success by 1927, Arapoff 
sold every canvas in his first one-man 
show. Two years later he exhibited at 
the Zborowski Gallery and then met 
and married Catharene Green, a Rad- 
cliffe girl. In 1930, just before the birth 
of their first child, the Arapoffs came 
to America. 

During his first summer in America 
Arapoff met Constantin A. Pertzoff, 
author of the sympathetic foreword to 
the current show’s catalogue. In this 
foreword, the artist’s ascetic personality 
and his dedication to art are revealed. 
His conversion to Catholicism is men- 
tioned as “an event of tremendous im- 
portance in his life—in a way not so 
much a conversion as the revelation of 
a deeply religious nature.” 

Although Arapoff also painted land- 
scapes and flower pieces in a traditional 
manner, toward the end of his life he 
gave most of his time to religious art. 
“At the time of his death,” Pertzoff ex- 
plains, “he was emerging from a long 
period of self-imposed apprenticeship in 





ALEXIS ARAPOFF: St. Olga Planting the 
Tree of the Church 


the course of which he not only mas- 
tered the technique of Russian icon- 
ography but acquired a degree of in- 
sight into this great and ancient art 
so complete that it became a part of 
his own creative personality.”’ Thus, as 
the acquaintance reveals it, the artist’s 
“great dream was to combine within 
himself and to bring to the service of 
his Church the skill, the thought, the 
reverence of ancient iconographers and 
the freedom and technical resources of 
modern painters.” 


Syracuse Better Than Ever 


The Associated Artists of Syracuse 
26th annual, on view at the local Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts through April 3, is 
the best of annual events ever held by 
the group, according to Anna Wetherill 
Olmsted, director of the museum. 

The show presents 152 items — oils, 
watercolors, sculpture, pottery and 
prints—by 83 local artists, in addition 
to 34 jury-free entries by members of 
the society. The jury of selection and 
awards consisted of Hobson Pittman of 
Philadelphia, Mahonri S. Young of 


Utica, and Montague Charman of 
Syracuse, 

In a foreword to the exhibition cata- 
logue, jury chairman Pittman expresses 
his pleasure in “becoming better ac- 
quainted with the work of so many 
interesting and able painters and sculp- 
tors.” Pittman goes on to mention the 
excitement of “discovering the work 
of new names—work with a quality 
that impresses one with a personality 
and honesty... . 

“It is so encouraging,” Pittman con- 
tinues, “to find the individual able 
enough to absorb .. . influences with- 
out borrowing too noticeably, And it is 
this very thing that so deeply impressed 
me at Syracuse, All great painting has 
had and will have its influences.” 

Top awards in the show were two 
$100 purchase prizes: the Syracuse Mu- 
seum prize, given to Merrill A. Bailey 
for his watercolor March, and the Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Chapman purchase 
prize won by Frank W. Kent for his oil, 
Mexican Landscape. (For a complete 
list of prizes, see page 31.) 


Murals for Gimbels, C.O.D. 


Three $2,000 prizes have just been 
awarded in a competition to design mu- 
rals for Gimbel Brothers department 
store in Philadelphia. Winners are Har- 
ry Gricevics, 28, a former DP originally 
from Riga, Latvia, who came to this 
country one-and-a-half years ago; Mor- 
ris Berd, 38, native Philadelphian now 
teaching at the Museum School of In- 
dustrial Art; and Alfred Bendiner, 53, 
Pittsburgh-born architect, muralist and 
lithographer. 

Each winner received $1,000 in cash 
and will be handed another $1,000 upon 
delivery of the finished murals May 1. 
The competition for three murals to 
depict symbolically Philadelphia’s past, 
present and potential future progress 
was open only to local professional art- 
ists. It was sponsored by Gimbels in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of Artists Equity. 

Winners were picked from 42 entries 
submitted by 28 artists, half of them 
Equity members. The jury consisted of 
R. Sturgis Ingersoll, president of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; Hermon 
More, director of the Whitney Museum; 
and Charles C. Coiner, art director of 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Philadelphia. 


National Gallery Guests 


Some 73 turn-of-the-century French 
paintings from the collection of Cap- 
tain Edward Molyneux of Paris form 
a special exhibition at the National 
Gallery in Washington to May 4. The 
paintings, many of which have never 
been seen before in this country, in- 
clude 17 Renoirs, seven small Vuillards 
and 10 Boudins, as well as canvases 
by Bonnard, Cézanne, Corot, Degas, 
Manet, Monet, Morisot, Pissarro and 
Van Gogh. The loan, made by Captain 
Molyneux as a gesture of friendship to 
America, gives the people of this coun- 
try an opportunity to see a group of 
paintings largely unfamiliar to them. 

John Walker, chief curator of the 
National Gallery, characterizes the ex- 
hibition as “a nostalgic tribute to a 
vanished world, a world nowhere more 
vividly recorded than in the canvases of 
the impressionist and post-impressionist 
painters.” 
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Walker named as outstanding paint- 
ings in the show Small Bridge by Cé- 
zanne, Mme. René de Gas by Degas, 
Still-Life of Flowers, by Manet, Por- 
trait of Mme. Monet and Bazille by 
Monet, Portrait of Mme. de Pontillon 
by Berthe Morisot, Route de Louv- 
ciennes by Pissarro, Portrait of Georges 
Riviére by Renoir, and Farmhouse in 
Provence by Van Gogh. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo: De- 
scribed as one of the liveliest shows the 
region has had, the 18th Annual Western 
New York show is on view at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery in Buffalo through 
April 6. Jury-members Bartlett H. 
Hayes, Jr., Walter Stuempfig and Her- 
man More accepted 200 works of 1,160 
submitted: 81 oils, 44 watercolors, 19 
drawings, 16 sculptures, five ceramics, 
25 photos and 10 prints. Top prizes went 
to Walter R. Garver, Virginia Cuthbert, 
Thomas Prentiss, William Hengerer, 
Ruth Greenbaum and Charles Burch- 
field. (A complete list of prizes will 
appear in the honor roll, April 1.) 


Wichita Falls, Texas: The Third An- 
nual Texas Water Color Society Exhibi- 
tion, which opened last month at the 
Witte Museum in San Antonio, is on 
view at the Wichita Falls Museum to 
March 26. Although only three years old, 
the Texas Watercolor Society gives 36 
prizes—more than any other state wa- 
tercolor society in the U. S. This year’s 
show—juried by Lamar Dodd, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, John F. O'Neil, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and Eleanor On- 
derdonk of the Witte Museum—com- 
prises 97 watercolors. A statement from 
the jury characterizes the show: “If 
there is a lessening of regional identity 
there is a sounder interest in the mys- 
terious values of color and form. .. . 
The best works, we believe, have been 
done by artists who have affirmed the 
fact that art is an exacting discipline, 
but one that carries the reward of a 
multiplicity of subtle visual pleasures.” 

The show will travel to Houston, April 
6-27; A.&I. College, Kingsville, May 8- 
18; Corpus Christi Centennial Museum, 
May 25-June 3 and Texas A.&M. Col- 
lege, June 13-24. (For a complete list 
of prizes see page 31.) 


Portland Art Museum, Oregon: A retro- 
spective exhibition of the work of 
Charles Heaney, on view to April 17 at 
the Portland Art Museum in Oregon, 
includes this veteran Portland artist’s 
graphics and so-called ‘“fossils.”’ De- 
scribed in the catalogue as ‘independent 
objects attached to and projecting re- 
lief-like from flat surfaces,’’ Heaney’s 
“fossils” were inspired by vacation trips 
to the fossil beds and badlands of John 
Day Country in eastern Oregon. They 
are composed of gesso, plaster, encaustic 
and a number of unorthodox but effec- 
tive mediums. é 


Norwich, Connecticut: Described by 
Paul Zimmerman, one-man juror, as 
“progressive, healthy, and of sound qual- 
ity,” Norwich’s Ninth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Painting, Drawing, Graphic Arts 
and Sculpture is currently on view at 
the Converse Gallery in Norwich, Con- 
necticut. The show is sponsored by the 
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local art association. Major prizes were 
given to Walt Killam, Clark Voorhees, 
Frido Urbinati and Joseph Gualtieri. 


(For a list of all prizes see page 31.) 


Worcester Art Museum, Massachusetts: 
Thirty-eight 19th-century American 
paintings selected from the Maxim Kar- 
olik collection (first exhibited publicly 
last October at the Boston Museum) 
form an exhibition at the Worcester Art 
Museum, Massachusetts, through April 
13. The show will later be circulated to 
a number of New England museums. 


National Gallery, Washington, D. C.: 
The first annual series of A. W. Mellon 
Lectures in the Fine Arts will be given 
at the National Gallery of Art by 
Jacques Maritain on six successive Sun- 
days commencing March 16 and omitting 
Easter. Internationally known as _ phil- 
osopher and critic, Professor Maritain 
will compare Oriental and Western Art 
and discuss his philosophical theory of 
creative intuition. 


room is exhibiting Chinese woodcuts 
from the Oberlin collection. 


Henry Gallery, Seattle: In connection 
with Seattle’s centennial celebrations, 
the Henry Gallery is host to the first 
juried ceramic show organized by the 
Seattle Clay Club. Out of over 200 en- 
tries submitted by 85 ceramists from 
Northwestern states and British Colum- 
bia, 65 were selected for exhibition to 
March 25. (For a list of prizes given in 
the show, see page 31.) 


Hempstead, Long Island: A 40-foot mu- 
ral by Anton Refregier depicting the 
history of Long Island decorates the 
restaurant in Abraham & Strauss’s new 
Nassau store in Hempstead, Long Island. 
Decorative art will be incorporated in 
seven other departments throughout the 
store. 


Northampton, Massachusetts: The Smith 
College Museum of Art features an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Florine Stett- 


RENOIR: Portrait of Mme. Monet and Her Son 


Washington, D.C.: Modern Austrian 
paintings—seen in this country for the 
first time since the war—are on view in 
Washington’s Whyte Gallery through 
March. Organized in cooperation with 
the Arts Club of Vienna, this show in- 
cludes well-known Austrian artists, most 
of whom showed paintings in the 1950 
Art Club International in Vienna. 


New Paltz, New York: A collection of 
more than 100 Danish posters brought 
to the U.S. by the Danish Society is 
currently on view at the State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. Under supervision of Hans Joskin 
Schultz, Danish educator and lecturer, 
the show will be circulated throughout 
the country. 


Oberlin, Ohio: An important group of 
17 Chinese paintings from the DuBois 
Schanck Morris collection is on view 
through March at the Allen Art Museum 
of Oberlin College. Among paintings ex- 
hibited are 13 wall paintings and four 
album pieces. Concurrently, the print 


heimer through March. Works by Miss 
Stettheimer—who is noted for her char- 
acterization of American life in the ’20s 
—include portraits of Henry McBride, 
Joseph Hergesheimer and Marcel Du- 
champ, all close friends of the artist. 


Baltimore Museum of Art: A one-man 
show of paintings by 24-year-old Robert 
L. Knipschild is: being offered by the 
Baltimore Museum through April 16. A 
staff-member in the education depart- 
ment of the Baltimore museum, Knips- 
child shows paintings in encaustic, ena- 
mel and other media which, in his own 
words, “seldom result in representa- 
tional shapes but manifest the emotional 
quality in terms of expressive line, shape 
and color.” 


Black Mountain College, North Caro- 
lina: A group of watercolors, gouaches 
and drawings by members of “The Spiral 
Group” are on view at Black Mountain 
College through March. Established in 
1946, the Spiral Group comprises 15 
modern American painters. 
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Fantasy to Fact 


Flemish, Dutch, English and French 
paintings from four centuries are now 
on exhibit at the John Nicholson Gal- 
lery where they will remain through 
May. Many fine examples have been 
assembled to illustrate changes in art 
from Fantasy to Realism to Impres- 
sionism. “Stepping stones” is what Nich- 
olson calls them. 

Fantasy is illustrated by the Tempta- 
tions and fantastic landscapes of Jan 
Mandyn, Patinir, Teniers the Younger, 
and the much later English painter G. 
Morland, who looked back to Arcim- 
boldo. Among these the gem is the ex- 
quisite Patinir—panoramic yet filled 
with minute detail, and suffused with 
a cool blue light. Then there are the 
humorous anecdotal paintings of Jan 
Breughel, Peter Breughel the Younger, 
and Abel Grimmer. 


The extraordinary perspectives of 
Antwerp, as seen by Sebastian Vrancx, 
and in Solomon Ruysdael’s Castle on the 
Bank of a River—filled with a melan- 
choly, silver-lavender light—are notable 
examples of more realistic painting 
though both are too poetic and too de- 
tached to qualify as realism. And there 
is the subdued drama of Magnasco’s 
superb studies of monastic life—almost 
monochromatic, and somberly luminous. 


The deep response of the English 
painter to nature is shown in three good 
Constables. In The Rainbow, Hamp- 
stead Heath, a flat muddy field littered 
with stones—as uninteresting, unpic- 
turesque a subject as one could find— 
is infused with magic, with an almost 
hallucinatory quality. Constable’s mas- 
tery of subtle color is shown in The 
Ripe Cornfield. In fact a closely observ- 
ant painter of the early 19th century 
might have arrived at something like 
impressionist color theory simply by 
studying this painting. Constable pio- 





CONSTABLE: Stoke-by-Nayland 


neered in the use of the palette knife 
too, as Stoke-by-Nayland reveals. 

Another forward-looking painter was 
Bonington who achieved a remarkable 
proto-impressionism with his View of 
a French Town. In its austere color and 
in the vigor and directness with which 
paint is scoured on, this painting antici- 
pates many later developments. 

Two of the finest works in the show 
are Corot’s View of the Tiber near 
Rome, painted in his early great pe- 
riod, and the late Le Matin au Bord 
de VEau. The latter painting has both 
delicacy and assurance; in fact, to this 
reviewer, it seems quite as good as some 
of the paintings from the celebrated 
1825-30 period.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Language for a Loom 


Jean Lurcat’s tapestries, on exhibi- 
tion at the Hacker Gallery until March 
29, signal a renaissance of this art in 
modern terms. This form of weaving 
has been carried_on for several thou- 
sand years in varied types and different 
countries. It is most familiar to us in 
the medieval hangings that reflect the 
people and events of past times, their 
background of living, their naive reli- 
gious conceptions and their interpreta- 
tions of classical allegory. 

Early present-day attempts to revive 
this age-old art produced designs which 
approached too closely the character of 
easel painting. But Lurcat has found a 
language of modern ideology both suit- 
able to this medium and superbly dec- 
orative. Although his range of color is 
comparatively limited, he employs it 
with such skill that he creates an al- 
most incredible variety of color pat- 
terns in brilliant designs, fully sus- 
tained by the impeccable craftsmanship 
of the French looms. 

The bold arabesques of his simplified 
designs, with their sweeping curves set 
against varicolored backgrounds, in- 























































































clude details of fish, planets, foliage 
and, of course, many versions of the 
famous chanticleer of France. Lurcat 
conveys a sense of that innocence of 
vision that marked medieval times, 
making fantasy more convincing than 
actuality. He always seems to find the 
mot juste for his amazing conceptions. 

In the Petit Chasse, in which a large 
figure of a huntsman emerges from 
forest foliage with two ferocious blue 
dogs, all set against a solid black back- 
ground, the favored theme of old tap- 
estries of the hunt is given a vivid 
contemporary design yet retains a magi- 
cal aura of an earlier day. In Equinoxe, 
with its sun’s rays like the outspread 
limbs of an octopus, its suggestion of 
the creatures of the wood preparing 
for hibernation and its detail of sea- 
sonal harvest in grapes and wine, there 





LurcatT: Lurcat va nous tisser (detail) 


is a curious sense of the Middle Ages’ 
belief in the influence of the planets on 
terrestrial living. But many poetical 
fancies are engagingly presented here 
and stress is given especially to the 
bold cock with his brilliant plumage 
and imperious complacency. The divers- 
ity of the imagery and its delightful 
blending of mystery and reality make 
these hangings an arresting display. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Duchamps, Even 


As piquant as one of Marcel Du- 
champ’s “ready -mades,” the current 
show “Duchamp Fréres & Soeur” (at 
Rose Fried Gallery to March 31) pre- 
sents the Duchamp entourage in a small 
but memorable selection of works. Well 
presented, the show gives an overall in- 
sight into the lovable and inexhaust- 
ible Duchamps, whose individual tal- 
ents have so enriched 20th-century art. 

Spirited, whimsical, eminently gifted, 
members of this family deserted lay pro- 
fessions en masse for the world of art. 
Gaston Duchamp, the eldest, abandoned 
law to become a painter, taking the 
name Villon after France’s celebrated 
Ov-sont-les-neiges-d’antan poet; brother 
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Raymond left medicine to become the 
sculptor Duchamp-Villon; and Marcel 
turned away from a librarian’s career 
to become an artist. 

Each of the pieces in this exhibition 
is a symbol of some important phase of 
our century’s art history. In America, 
Marcel is practically deified as the crea- 
tor of the 1913'Armory Show’s notorious 
Nude Descending a Staircase. In Eu- 
rope, both Marcel and Jacques Villon 
are considered prime-movers of cubism. 
Duchamp-Villon is universally acknow]l- 
edged as a key cubist sculptor. And 
sister Suzanne is cherished as a gifted 
and witty painter. 

Jacques Villon, now 77 years old, is 
represented here with three paintings. 
From 1915, there is the tender Portrait 
of a Girl refulgent with the shimmer- 
ing color planes characteristic of Vil- 
lon’s style. Beside it La Grande Fau- 
cheuse Aux Chevaux, 1950, reveals the 
painter remaining steadfast to his origi- 
nal vision. 

An early bronze seated nude by Du- 
champ-Villon, who died in 1918, shows 
his classical virtuosity as well as his 
acute interpretive power. His celebrated 


DUCHAMP-VILLON: Baudelaire 


bronze portrait of Baudelaire, 1911, 
records with verisimilitude the poet’s 
massive brow, his seer’s eyes, fine-boned 
cheeks and long sensitive mouth—yet 
there is an ineffable quality of abstrac- 
tion, of inner vision and genius for se- 
lecting the most telling features of the 
sitter in this piece. 

Suzanne, with characteristic Duchamp 
humor, is best represented here by The 
Wedding of 1924, which combines a slyly 
accurate description of bourgeois French 
marriage customs, with slapstick, al- 
most surreal comedy. 

Unfathomable, mercurial Marcel Du- 
champ is always a source of amazement 
and amusement. In this show a beauti- 
ful watercolor sketch, the Bachelors, 
displays his sensitivity and creativity as 
painter, (This is a sketch for the cele- 
brated Bride Stripped Bare by Her 
Bachelors, Even.) Then, there is the 
Reseaux de Stoppages Etalon, 1914. The 
subtle humor of this painting which 
records the network of routes followed 
by Parisian subways will be appreciated 
by anyone who has ever been in a Metro. 

Since Marcel Duchamp stopped paint- 
ing many years ago, he has played chess. 
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But he has also worked on the Boite- 
en-Valise, a delightful piece of dada and 
a work of art sui generis. This project 
is an edition of 300 valises each contain- 
ing 69 miniature reproductions of M. 
Duchamp’s entire oeuvre. Intricately 
composed, each little valise is a Pan- 
dora’s box of delights. Fully equipped 
with a tiny porcelain urinal, the famous 
infamous “fountain” signed R. Mutt; 
with a tiny flacon of Paris air; with 
most of the ‘“ready-mades” in photos or 
tiny replicas, and with plexiglass ver- 
sions of the large glass paintings, this 
amusing satchel is a collector’s item. 

—Dore ASHTON. 


Parisian Barrage 


Examples—some of them unusually 
choice—of the work of every important 
member of the School of Paris are cur- 
rently on display in a series of New 
York shows. At the Sidney Janis Gal- 
lery to March 22 are paintings dating 
from 1901 to 1950, with the early years 
most effectively represented. The Perls 
Gallery has a large stock of French 
masters which will be shown in three 
installments, the first running through 
April 5. Here again it is the earlier 
paintings which impress one. The same 
is true of the much smaller Carstairs 
Gallery exhibition (to March 29) which 
is notable for an early Bonnard and a 
powerful Chirico. Newer, less familiar 
names are to be found at Kleemann in 
a show current through March 31. 

Of especial interest in the Janis selec- 
tion—the most diversified of the four— 
are fauve paintings by men who later 
ceased to be fauves. There is a fine, 
rough Vlaminck and a surprising 1906 
Braque—a still-life of large urns, paint- 
ed in pale, intense: “pretty” colors. The 
1905 Dufy Regatta, at once post-im- 
pressionist and fauve, can be related to 
Van Gogh and Rouault, although Dufy’s 
more lyrical temper is already apparent. 

Picasso’s 1909 Bather in Green is a 
lean, angular, some'vhat African figure, 


BraqQuE: Les Instruments de Musique 


reduced to oblique, chiseled planes—an 
example of the cubism which derives 
from Cézanne. Cubism at its classic 
best is represented by a Braque and a 
Picasso—both painted in 1911, both util- 
izing letters to retain a connection with 
actuality, a connection which neither 
man has ever sacrificed for long. 

Two notable Légers from 1913 and 
1920 make an interesting contrast. The 
earlier painting is textured, sonorous 
in color, filled with curved shapes. It is 
rather lyrical, rather like a tapestry. 
The later Elements Mécaniques is a 
severely rectilinear ‘“tubist” painting, 
smooth in finish, hard in color. 


Miro is represented equally well and 
equally instructively with the 1918 
Spanish Landscape—a quilt of glowing 
ribbons and dots—and the 1945 Spanish 
Dancer in which Mir0’s inimitable black 
line whips across the canvas, looping 
around areas of strong color and frag- 
ments of anatomy clustered about. 


Two rarities in the show are Marcel 
Duchamp’s exquisite 1911 impression of 
a seated figure, painted in café-au-lait 
colors with a few straight black lines 
to summarize the figure; and Kandin- 
sky’s 1908 fauve landscape of Murnau— 
dabs of molten acid color, quite differ- 
ent from the color of the French fauves 
and much closer to Kirchner. 


At the Carstairs Gallery a few more 
examples of good early work are to be 
found. There is a 1908 Picasso—a mas- 
sive, quasi- African nude, slashingly 
painted in blue and burnt sienna—a 
study for the central figure of Trois 
Femmes. Chirico’s 1915 Le Jour de Féte 
is in his starkly dramatic architectural 
style. In absolute contrast to Chirico’s 
inhuman vision is Bonnard’s charming, 
almost monochromatic full length por- 
trait of a young woman—a young lady 
to be exact—painted in 1910. Also in- 
cluded in this show are paintings by 
Dali, Roy, Sicard, Bauchant, and Oudot. 

The first selection at the Perls Gal- 
lery includes a fine Modigliani, Por- 
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trait of Lucy; several Picassos of the 
“horrid” period—convulsive, asymmet- 
ric women; and a densely pigmented 
Rouault flower still-life. It also includes 
one of Vivin’s primitive panoramas and 
a couple of good Mirés. But the peaks 
of this exhibition are Léger’s 1919 still- 
life of machine parts and three super- 
lative early Braques. Lined up on the 
wall they illustrate the artist’s chang- 
ing application of cubism from 1909 to 
1918. In the earliest painting, Paysage 
de La Roche-Guyon, rocks and trees 
become large crystals of cool, pale col- 
or. It is a proto-cubist painting really, 
stemming quite directly from Cézanne. 
In the following year, 1910, Braque 
painted Le Jaquet, a superb example of 
analytical cubism. Then, dated 1918, 
painted in dark greys, umbers and pale 
greyed greens, Les Instruments de Mu- 
sique is in Braque’s late cubist style and 
shows the unique color sense of his 
maturity. 

The Kleemann exhibition consists of 
the work of younger, lesser known men. 
There are Guerin’s neat impressions of 
Paris. There are C. Venard’s somberly 
colored, solidly painted expressionist 
views of seaports. And there is one of 
Buffet’s severe, olive-green and grey 
still-lifes. But the stars here are Seff 
Weidl—represented with fugitive vi- 
sions of faces and figures in pen-and-ink 
and watercolor, at times reminiscent of 
Redon—and Hans Jaenisch who shows 
both oils and watercolors. The latter’s 
watercolors are like stage sets for some 
drama enacted by rays of light. His 
oils are compartmented arrangements 
of bird and fish shapes—pictographs in 
earth colors, sharply modeled and built 
up to the thickness of bas-relief. 
—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


All Is Flux 


Flux paintings made by Knud Mer- 
rild during the past 10 years are cur- 
rently on view at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery where they will remain through 
March 22. Merrild’s work was last seen 
in New York in the 1942 exhibition of 
Americans at the Modern Museum. 

Merrild came to this country over 30 
years ago from Denmark, where he was 
well known as an industrial designer, 
master craftsman and painter, On ar- 
riving here he traveled through the 
West with D. H. Lawrence. Then he 
settled in Los Angeles where he has 
worked since in virtually every medium. 
At intervals he developed the method 
of painting which he calls “flux” and 
which he first toyed with in 1909. 

Though Merrild is represented in 
many museums and private collections, 
like most artists he has had to do other 
kinds of work to earn a living. For him 
the problem may have been complicated 
by his philosophy of life. He has stated: 
“It is not how we write or paint but 
how through art or otherwise, we be- 
come artists in being.’”’ And he has also 
said “I no longer . . . concern myself 
about my work being art or not.” Since 
he has rejected traditional Western 
esthetics in favor of lesser known con- 
cepts indigenous to Northern Europe, 
his work does pose problems for some. 

Flux is a process Merrild has de- 
veloped to express philosophical notions 
which derive from Heraclitus, Lucretius 
and Laotse. (Lucretius said: “No single 
thing abides; all things flow.’’) Merrild 
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wants his work to reflect directly the 
constant flow and mutation found every- 
where in nature, and in the psyche as 
well. Like Dada, flux is anti-esthetic— 
or rather, it is simply not concerned 
with esthetic values. It is concerned 
with chance, with the intuitive, with the 
patterns which natural physical laws 
dictate when allowed to operate freely. 
The method consists in pouring or drip- 
ping liquid paint onto a fluid surface. 
Left to itself the paint spreads in all 
directions and finally sets, producing a 
pattern much-as crystallization and 
magnetic attraction do, The technique 
has been compared to Pollock’s, but the 
comparison is invalid. Pollock “‘weaves” 
with paint; what Merrild does is closer 
to Max Ernst’s decalcomania and to 
Arp’s and Duchamp’s experiments of 
dropping thread and scraps of paper. 
However, flux may be interfered with— 
intuitively as in doodling, or to con- 
form to some preconceived design. 

The results vary endlessly in texture 
and pattern, suggesting many things— 





KNuD MERRILD: Seed Above Bomb 


microphotos of bacteria and of cellular 
tissues and nerves, high speed photo- 
graphs of splashing water, patterns left 
on a beach by the receding tide, marble, 
oil slick, etc. In the earlier work, sharp- 
ly defined areas of color are silhouetted 
on neutral-toned grounds. In later work 
they merge and extend from one edge 
of the panel to the other. Fragments of 
nature, they suggest life at the level 
of the monocell and the cloud. 

One wishes more of his recent work 
could have been included—most of it is 
now in Paris—for it has a more com- 
pleted character, It is regrettable too 
that Merrild’s gesso-wax paintings, of 
which the Modern has a number, were 
not included. Most New Yorkers being 
unfamiliar with his work, a compre- 
hensive showing would seem to have 
been in order. Nevertheless, what is 
shown is most provocative. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Equity Warms Up 


When the New York Chapter of Art- 
ists Equity opens its new center with 
a “Building Warming” on April 17, 
paintings donated by Equity artists will 
be offered as gifts. A $35 contribution 
entitles two people to attend the party, 
and to select a wrapped package con- 
taining a signed, matted watercolor or 





gouache. Among artists contributing the 
door prizes are Louis Bosa, Xavier Gon- 
zalez, Byron Browne, Raphael Soyer, 
William Zorach and Jacob Lawrence. 

Following in the wake of last year’s 
successful Whitney sale in which 540 
contributed paintings and sculptures 
were sold for $100 each in a single eve- 
ning, the present money-raising plan is 
designed to raise funds for furnishing 
and equipping the building purchased 
with Whitney sales returns. 


Fine Art for Billboards 


Designed to show that posters by 
fine artists are a traditional form of 
advertising in other countries, an ex- 
hibition of posters dating from 1906 to 
the present has been installed in the 
auditorium gallery of the Museum of 
Modern Art. On view to May 4, the 
show comprises 50 posters by 46 modern 
artists from seven countries. 

Contemporary European and Ameri- 
can artists supply most of the work in 
this show. Experimental American post- 
ers are offered by Calder, Jimmy Ernst, 
David Smith and Saul Steinberg. Mary 
Callery provides a_three-dimensional 
poster. Ben Shahn, Salvador Dali and 
Eugene Berman are also represented. 

From Europe, where the poster is a 
tradition among fine artists, comes 
work by a number of modern masters: 
Léger, Mir6, Braque, Chagall, Masson 
and Picasso. 


Mass Market 


Pointing up the role of creative art 
in modern living, Ludwig-Bauman, New 
York department store, is currently col- 
laborating with New York’s chapter of 
Equity on an exhibition of contempo- 
rary painting and sculpture. Titled 
“Modern World,” the show includes 
some 120 items set in specially designed 
modern home backgrounds. It will re- 
main on view until April 12. 

With the frank aim of introducing 
art to the public at negotiable prices, 
Ludwig-Bauman will sell works rang- 
ing from $25 to $500 on the plan of 
divided payments customarily used for 
other merchandise. 

The currently installed competitive 
exhibition (comprising watercolors, oils, 
drawings, sculptures and ceramics by 
Equity members) includes a number of 
items by invited artists, among them 
Samuel Adler, Henry Botkin, Chaim 
Gross, Hugo Robus and Raphael Soyer. 
A jury (Anne Ruggles of the World 
Telegram and Sun, Mervin Eaton of 
New York University, Morris Lapidus, 
designer of “Modern World,” and Dore 
Ashton of the DicestT) distributed sev- 
eral prizes among competing artists. 
(For a list of prizes see page 31.) 


NEW YORK NOTES 


A unique new art gallery, the Little 
Studio at 680 Madison Avenue, offers 
work by young unknown modern paint- 
ers at prices ranging from $25 to $100. 
Sponsors of the gallery—including Rich- 
ard Kollmar, Ginger Rogers, Faye Em- 
erson, Dorothy Lamour and Dennis 
James—have arranged to _ subsidize 
young artists in order that their paint- 
ings can be sold at reasonable prices. 

Opening with a show by Herbert Ray- 
mond, the Little Studio plans to hold 
monthly one-man shows. 
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LEE MULLICAN: Widely divergent in- 
fluences contribute to this artist’s choice 
of subject matter. In his native state, 
Oklahoma, he became conversant with 
Indian legend and symbolism. But his 
experience as a topographical engineer 
has been a factor too. In all the paint- 
ings of his current .exhibition he em- 
ploys a highly personal technique of 
building up designs with fine, almost. 
splintery impasto that creates a vehe- 
mence of movement, a suggestion of 
continuous growth. and expansion. 

In Oblique of Agawam, raised yellow 
lines spread out from a small focal 
center in a sort of cosmic explosion, 
interspersed with colorful, amorphous 
forms. Whether this painting represents 
subterranean forces of vegetable growth 
or the flux of sidereal stress and di- 
vagations, an observer cannot deter- 
mine. Yet the canvas forms an impres- 
sive record of impalpable forces in 
regimentated agitation. 

With its blazing rays in a stellar 
nimbus, Peyote Candle undoubtedly con- 
veys some Indian symbolism. Tide of 
the Mud Sun and Track of Sun and 
Wind are imaginative conceptions sug- 
gesting the attractions and repulsions 
of natural forces. Together, these paint- 
ings convey a sense of a world beyond 
man’s control, yet implicit in his en- 
vironment. (Willard, to Mar. 29.)—M. B. 


ROBERT CONOVER: Conover’s first 
one-man show was well received, and he 
has not stood still since then. He seems 
surer of himself today, and having mas- 
tered certain ideas basic to his style, 
he is branching out. He is, perhaps, one 

of our most talented newcomers. 
Typical Conover paintings have an 
austere, spaciously architectural feel- 
ing. He is not interested in local effects 
of color or texture, but in strong over- 
all organization. He does not build: he 
lays out. His color is cold and simple— 
applied in flat washes through which 
lines of contrasting color cut sharply. 
In his work, adjacent, irregularly rect- 
angular areas of black, white and blue, 
or black, white and red, are disposed in 
a manner that suggests doors, skylights, 
plate glass windows and large prisms. 
Conover may have felt a rather arc- 
tic quality in his earlier work. At any 
rate, he has recently begun to use 
warmer, more “organic” color—as in 
the painting of a tall black cross-form 
placed against panes of glowing orange 
and kelp green. Another new develop- 
ment is an unusually effective use of 
asymmetry. (New Gallery, to April 2.) 
—J.F. 


GEORGE PICKEN: The exhibition of 
this artist’s paintings is technically am- 
bivalent, for it includes canvases “in 
the tradition” (objective in form and 
plastic in design) with others which 
are semi-abstract. In both phases Pick- 
en’s crisp handling and varied richness 
of palette are important factors. On the 
traditional side are two studio interiors, 
one with a bouquet of flowers, the other 
with a cluster of maple leaves. Here 
details of the studio equipment are ad- 
mirably integrated with both breadth 
of handling and sensitive relevance of 
color patterns. 

An __ outstanding 
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canvas, Atlantic 
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PICKEN: Atlantic 


CONOVER: Blue and White Composition 










shows an old boat in stays, its prow 
pushing almost out of the picture plane, 
its appreciable bulk relieved by jutting 
cranes at the sides and the glimpse of 
structures about and below it. The man- 
agement of light is highly effective, the 
softly diffused radiance of the sky il- 
luminating one side of the ponderous 
hull. The intricacy of linear pattern in 
High Tension—verticals, diagonals, hor- 
izontals, opposing and answering one 
another—is a well considered arrange- 
ment, its acuity of outlines and its divi- 
sions of spaces ably contrived. 

The skeletal black Bridge, its struc- 
ture shown against broken planes of 
color, is another admirable semi-ab- 
straction. Flower Stand is objective in 
its representation of forms, but com- 
pletely abstract in its presentation of 
the row of flowers, lavish in color and 
textures. (Rehn, to Mar. 23.)—M. B. 


VACLAV VYTLACIL: To seize the spirit 
of the mountains and translate it into 
painting has been an end rarely achieved 
in Western art. In his series of paint- 
ings inspired by the Rocky Mountains, 
Vytlacil proves to be one of the few 
American painters who can successfully 
achieve that end. 

Among Vytlacil’s oils, there are two 
views of mountain lakes—one built on 
a sweeping diagonal, the other on a 
centralized plane. Each of these paint- 
ings describes a different aspect; one, 
the sense of closure which surrounding 
mountains give; the other, endless move- 
ment of light planes, of floating blues 
of water and sky, of density and shade. 

An expert craftsman, Vytlacil uses 
varied means in his mixed-media gou- 
aches. Now there are dynamic linear 
scrawls reinforcing strong color planes 
and suggesting vivid forest life. Now 
there is an oriental, sparsely delineated 
view of endlessly stretching mountain 
chains. Views suggesting—but never 
completely describing—grey rocks and 
secret places, sky-piercing pines, scrub- 
by uplands, secreted brooks and, in fact, 
all the poetry of nature, demonstrate 
Vytlacil’s aptitude and sensitivity. 
(Feigl, Mar. 19-Apr. 5.)—D. A. 


ILYA BOLOTOWSKY: Here is yet an- 
other proof that the essentially ‘for- 
mal” esthetic established by Mondrian 
and members of de Stijl does: not limit 
but rather inspires originality. Frankly 
stemming from the neo-plastic tradi- 
tion, Bolotowsky enriches this right- 
angled art with personal vision. 

Where Mondrian worked in terms of 
linear tensions, Bolotowsky thinks in 
terms of color dynamism. Where Mon- 
drian eschewed associative elements, 
such as secondary color, Bolotowsky 
uses intermediary hues to establish po- 
etic moods. Where Mondrian sought ab- 
solute rhythms, Bolotowsky is intrigued 
by syncopated and sometimes illusion- 
istic compositions of block-like color 
forms. Finally, departure from de Stijl 
is seen in Bolotowsky’s use of diagonal 
movement and piled-up color planes 
which quiver or clang or vibrate gently 
like the last tone of a plucked violin 
string. 

Most of these canvases are composed 
of varying squares, layered and super- 
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VALTAT: Agay 


imposed to create a visual effect of 
planar recession. In Pompeiian Red, for 
example, there is double illusion: hues 
of red compartmented by opaque white 
squares produce two motile forms, one 
seemingly raised, one recessed. The re- 
sult suggests ruins of Pompeii. 

There is vitality and pleasant play 
for the eye in Bolotowsky’s canvases. 
There are no static elements. (New 
Art Circle, to March 29.)—D. A. 


ABRAHAM RATTNER: A visit to Rome 
inspired six of Rattner’s new paintings. 
Rome’s great altars, windows and cere- 
monial processions would inevitably at- 
tract this artist. His color—purplish 
blues and incandescent reds—has al- 
ways suggested stained glass, as has 
the faceted effect he obtains by seg- 
menting his images with webs of thick 
black line. The stiff rectlinear plan of 
so many of his paintings, and the qual- 
ity of hieratic drama which they in- 

voke, also suggest stained glass. 
Another series here is devoted to 
window cleaners. An iridescent blue fig- 
ure is spread-eagled across a window 
with indistinct canyons of orange build- 
ings behind him. Elsewhere the window 
cleaner is almost lost in a net of black 
shadows and scaffolding. Somehow the 
religious sense is as strong in these 
paintings as in those of Rome. Perhaps 
it is stronger. (Rosenberg, to March 29.) 
—J.F. 


LOUIS VALTAT: Paintings by the late 
Louis Valtat reflect the changing esthe- 
tic viewpoints of his lifetime—post- 
impressionism, fauvism, the less-known 
group of the nabis and symbolists. Yet 
in all Valtat’s work, there is the con- 
stant of personal expression of these 
varied technical phases. In the land- 
scape Antheor, broad and short brush 
strokes sweep up a scene of luminous 
sea and sky with masses of glowing red 
rocks in the foreground. In a veritable 
audacity of expression his Tartans at 
Marseilles piles up broken color shot 
through with light into a welter of 
sea and sky. 

Several canvases display the fauve 
insistence on hot color and soundly de- 
fined forms, quite disparate from the 
earlier impressionist handling. Red 
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Trees, with its scarlet boles and red 
foliage, recalls some of Viaminck’s fauve 
canvases. Bois de Boulogne is in the 
fauve tradition in its contrast of red 
and green and its heavy massing of 
foliage. In a much later painting, Land- 
scape in Windy Weather, the artist ap- 
pears to return to post-impressionist 
technique, building up design with vehe- 
mence of heavy brush strokes, their 
varied directions creating the sense of 
motion throughout the canvas. 

The watercolors shown, early works, 
are gay and spirited. They are hardly 
more than slight linear patterns with 
washes of color. With our present ob- 
session for labels, we would call them 
abstractions, for they make small con- 
cession to realism in their vivid setting 
down of subject matter. (Fine Arts As- 
sociates, to Mar. 22.)—M. B. 


PICASSO GRAPHICS: Avoiding too 
many repeats of work shown in the 
Modern Museum’s current Picasso 
graphics retrospective, this gallery of- 
fers a diversified group ranging from 
etchings of 1905 to lithographs of quite 
recent vintage. 

Among rarely seen prints exhibited 
here are a rich chiaroscuro lithograph 
of a seated nude, 1924, and two delicate 
and highly decorative 1930 etchings of 
nudes. Other prints of particular inter- 
est are La Source, an elaborate engrav- 
ing depicting three massive muses, and 
a number of the 1905 etchings of circus 
people. (Saidenberg, to Mar. 18.)—D. A. 


STEPHEN GREENE: In his exhibition 
of recent paintings, this artist still con- 
tinues to suggest his interest in Renais- 
sance masters, but he has gained 
breadth and simplification in his inter- 
pretation of themes. A striking asset 
in his work is the precise relevance of 
forms and spaces in the picture area. 
They become inescapable components of 
his plastic designs. The careful defini- 
tion of almost sculptural forms ac- 
counts for their sense of solidity and 
vigor of line as well as translucent, 
luminous color that imparts a vibrancy 
of life to them. 

In his many Biblical subjects, Greene 
gives a fresh, personal translation of 


familiar scenes.. They are all handled 
reverently, yet the human quality of 
the artist’s dramatis personae is 
stressed. The note of tragic poignancy 
in these subjects is no more apparent 
than the sense of intense reality in their 
vivifying presentment. Although one 
might suppose no further revelation of 
the awesomeness of the much-painted 
Resurrection would be possible, the art- 
ist has created a personal, impressive 
re-construction of it. 

Drawings in this show are further 
affirmation of Greene’s impeccable 
craftsmanship, obviously freer than in 
former drawings, sometimes attaining 
a mannerist fluidity of rhythms, again 
achieving a delicate impalpability of 
forms. (Durlacher, to Mar. 22.)—M. B. 


SONIA SEKULA: An original concept 
of space and an unusual glossary of 
forms characterize recent oils and 
scratchboards by this young painter. 
Throughout her work there is a sus- 
tained mood of mystery, wonder, and 
irony inspired it seems by the city. 

An exceptional oil, City of the Poor, 
epitomizes Miss Sekula’s facility both 
as technician and creator. A huge can- 
vas, it is constructed in a complex 
group of interweaving planes suggest- 
ing the imaginative space of Piranesi. 
Luminous areas slip behind linear 
frontal forms, and legions of tiny fig- 
ures—suggesting both human and me- 
chanical city phenomena—move in and 
out of interstices. 

Frenetic or calm, billowing or tightly 
woven, Miss Sekula’s compositions vi- 
brate with color. The artist also shows 
a number of scratchboards which rival 
Klee for inventive use of pigment and 
line. (Parsons, to Mar. 29.)—D. A. 


MODERN STILL-LIFES: Beyond the 
fact that each of the 24 paintings in 
this show is a still-life, they have little 
in common, so great is the divergence in 
treatment and viewpoint between the 
19 artists represented. 

Courbet, oldest among them, loses 
nothing by comparison. The warm, 
velvety tone of his Strawberries and 
Asparagus gives him a cachet all his 
own. Derain and Redon are present with 
paintings that fail to do them justice. 

Chagall’s Flowers of Love is ani- 
mated by a lyrical impulse that lifts 
it out of still-life classification. Pech- 
stein’s elaborate picture is heavy and 
problematic with its studied folds in a 
green, flowered drapery. By contrast, 
another cubist, Herbin, seems light and 
simple, almost playful. 

Metzinger follows Léger in a care- 
fully balanced composition of objects 
stylized into a monumental pattern. A 
flowerpiece by Frederick Franck has 
linear qualities indicating direction and 
motion rather than shape and substance. 
Finally, among a quartet of Viamincks, 
Our Daily Bread with a minimum of 
means lends significance to simple, 
everyday objects. (Van Diemen-Lilien- 
feld, to Apr. 3.)—M. Z. 


FIVE ARTISTS, FOUR MEDIA: Three 
of the five artists in this show are con- 
cerned with man as a social creature. 
The people in Gregorio Prestopino’s 
powerful black and white drawings are 
determined by the harsher aspects of 
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life, and this fact determines the art- 
ist’s style as well. Savage contrasts and 
sweeping stylization bring to mind Ger- 
man expressionist woodcuts. 

Sarai Sherman made her debut last 
year with strongly colored oils, some- 
times acidly satirical in flavor. She con- 
tinues in the same direction, now using 
closer, cooler colors. 


Rudolf Baranick is a very promising 
newcomer. He is concerned with urban 
landscape and with victiins of oppres- 
sion, racial and political. He deals with 
these themes quite abstractly, creating 
flat faceted shapes out of the interplay 
of black lines over areas of greyed col- 
or and off-whites. The results are not 
propaganda but a kind of austere po- 
etry, dealing with serious matters. 

Moses Soyer and Harry Sternberg 
are also concerned with man, but less 
philosophically. Soyer shows strongly 
colored pastels of “well-stacked” young 
ballerinas. Sternberg paints construc- 
tion workers and acrobats, using cera- 
mic colors on glazed tiles which are 
then fired again. (ACA, to Mar. 26.) 

—J. F. 


ROGER HOLT: Paintings by this artist 
appear to be enveloped in a penumbra 
of muted tones from which some forms 


dimly appear, others are starkly pro-' 


jected. Painting quality is sustained 
throughout the canvases with juicy pig- 
ment and deft brushing that affords 
vibrancy to the total effect and sub- 
stance to forms. The romantic atmos- 
phere of most of these canvases is due 
largely to the skillful light patterns— 
radiance breaking through clouded 
skies and falling in diffused luminosity 
on the world below. 

A straggle of tumbledown houses, 
fringing branches of bare trees, a dingy 
house front or the faded glories of a 
once ornate courthouse are all given 
interest in these paintings by the acid 
green of grass plots and the incidence 
of little notes of vermilion. (Contempo- 
rary Arts, to Mar. 21.)—M. B. 


BERNARD ARNEST: Quiet and moody, 
Arnest’s oils depict a gentle city clothed 
in merciful shadow and tender light. 
For Arnest, the charm of cosmopolitan 
images lies in their transitoriness, which 
he expresses by means of muted color, 
amorphous form and broken design. 

Arnest works in an idiom somewhere 
between expression and abstraction. He 
uses a few forms—balloon shapes, glow- 
ing suns, and light reflecting on the 
river—to describe his View of a City 
Through Signs No. 2. Signaled by vig- 
orously waving banners, the city 
emerges from a soft blue mist. 

In his sensitive color and unerring 
design, Arnest offers a personal art. 
Only his portraits seem to derive from 
old and tired formulae. (Kraushaar, to 
Apr. 5.)—D.A. 


PRIZEWINNERS 1947-1952: An impos- 
ing array of award-winning paintings 
and sculptures has been assembled for 
this show. Arthur Osver, who just won 
the Prix de Rome 1952, is represented 
here with Majestic Tenement, a highly 
stylized scene marked by sharply de- 
fined play of light on pink walls con- 
trasted with a leaden sky. 

Another 1952 prizewinner, Xavier 
Gonzalez, carried off the gold medal 
of the National Arts Club watercolor 
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show and the $300 Clark Award of the 
American Watercolor Society. In con- 
trast to Gonzalez’ recent abstractions, 
his 1948 Portrait of an Artist. on view 
here jis a naturalistic—even slightly 
sentimental—representation. 

Mention must also be made of Water- 
fall, a brilliant abstraction by Victor 
Candell, winner of the first Audubon 
Award for oils, 1952; Byron Browne’s 
brassy, poster-like Circus Bandsman; 
the forthright Black Top Table by 
Lamar Dodd; Maurice Sterne’s impres- 
sionist beach scene; Virginia Banks’ 
Marsh Birds, a decorative composition 
of plumage and glittering eyes; and 
Ethel Edwards’ solemn interpretation 
of Figures by the Sea. : 

Sculptors in this group are Hugo 
Robus, whose Cellist follows the flow 
of music with curves, and Milton He- 
bald, showing an animated duel of 
gladiators. (Grand Central Moderns, to 
Mar. 26.)—M. Z. 


THE NUDE: To celebrate its 20th an- 
niversary, this gallery is staging a 
series of special shows, the first of 
which is devoted to the nude in paint- 
ing, drawing and sculpture. Twenty-two 
artists and at least four varieties of 
realism are represented. 

Romantic realism is practiced most 
beguilingly here by Cecile Bellé and Ju- 
lien Binford. Binford’s charming Nude 
in a Garden has a quality of languor 
that suggests some sort of lotus-land 
far removed from 57th Street. Also rep- 
resented are the unadorned realism of 
Gladys Rockmore Davis (paintings pho- 


_tographic in color and definition) and 


the phlegmatic realism of Henry Koer- 
ner (a Koerner nude is a sure cure 
for romanticism). 

Paul Cadmus contributes a rainbow- 
colored beach scene—an ode to that 
“common man” dreamed up by nostal- 
gic intellectuals. The painting is a typi- 
cal example of allegorical realism. 

Surrealist reality is invoked in Leon- 
ard Kester’s stagey scene of a man 
dining alone on the beach at night while 
a white figure capers at the water’s 
edge. But one of the least tricky, least 
picturesque and most serious works in 
the show is Isabel Bishop’s little draw- 
ing, Seated Nude. Unpretentious and 
rather classic in feeling, it is an un- 
usually sensitive observation. 





































































Among the few pieces of sculpture 
Oronzio Maldarelli’s large bronze, Bi- 
anca No. 2, which won the Widener 
Gold Medal in Philadelphia last year, 
is most distinguished. (Midtown, to 
March 29.)—J. F. 


AARON BOHROD: This painter con- 
tinues to show us a bleak and desolate 
world, whether the locale of his sub- 
jects is downtown Chicago, Carbondale, 
or Madison, Wisconsin, where he is now 
artist in residence at the state uni- 
versity. In his recent work melancholy 
is more marked than ever. There are 
few human figures in these paintings, 
and although the works of man are 
present, they are shown in a state of 
neglect and dilapidation. 

As a painter of mood, Bohrod achieves 
his purpose in these canvases with mas- 
tery. Several versions of a beached boat 
hulk, overturned and forgotten, present 
his qualities at their best. Tragic ef- 
fect is heightened by a rich brown that 
sets the tone in many instances. (AAA, 
to Mar. 29.)—M. Z. 


SYNAGOGUE ART: The subject of this 
exhibition is the collaboration of archi- 
tect and artist on a house of worship. 
Architect Percival Goodman has de- 
signed a number of buildings for Jew- 
ish communities. His latest project, now 
almost completed, is the Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation, on which he 
worked with three other artists. The 
exhibition consists of Goodman’s draw- 
ings; Amalie Rothschild’s tapestries for 
the Ark; William Melton Halsey’s 
sketches and details for a mural; and 
Arnold Bergier’s drawings and scale 
models of the seven-branched candle- 
stick, the Hanukkah Menorah and the 
sculptural décor around the Torah Ark. 

For the Hannukah Menorah Bergier 
has carved a group of interlocked 
anchor-like figures. For the Ark he has 
designed an ornamental border of con- 
ventionalized leaves and fruit. 

Paul Goodman, brother of the archi- 
tect, and well-known poet and intellec- 
tual, assembled the thematic material 
for Halsey’s mural. Located in the lob- 
by, covering about 300 square feet, 
Halsey’s mural consists of strongly col- 
ored, stylized figures which resemble 
those of Byzantine and early mediaeval 
art, and illustrate the crucial and mean- 
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ingful events of ancient Jewish history. 

Standing before the Ark is Amalie 
Rothschild’s long horizontal screen, a 
four-section gros point tapestry, splend- 
idly executed in richly colored wool 
threads by the ladies of the Baltimore 
Congregation. Together the _ sections 
make an overall pattern of convention- 
alized waves, clouds, flames, mountains 
and shafts of light, over which the 
sacred symbols are superimposed like 
clusters of jewels. (Jewish Museum, to 
March 17.)—J. F. 


JACK TWORKOV: Various influences 
may be felt in this artist’s work: Gorky 
and DeKooning, and further back Du- 
champ and the futurists. But in his 
newer paintings Tworkov has evolved 
a highly personal synthesis recognizably 
his own. To begin with there is the 
subject matter—the semi-divine guys 
and dolls of Homeric times. These per- 
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sonages seem to inspire the artist with 
a lyrical sensuality, a kind of joy which 
for the Greeks, at least, was often close- 
ly associated with terror. It is this 
mood which Tworkov, at his _ best, 
evokes. 

Formally too the work is -distinctive. 
In all of the newer paintings there is a 
lot of air and light. Widely spaced rib- 
bons of color and sharp black lines 
swoosh and zigzag across areas of white, 
improvising upon the figures of Nau- 
sicaa, Ulysses and the Sirens. There are 
anatomical details, but the eye must 
disentangle and reconnect them _ be- 
cause Tworkov paints figures from sev- 
eral angles simultaneously, to create 
composite images and patterns of rhyth- 
mic movement. They are intriguingly 
elusive images—after all, Homer’s si- 
rens did not wear their hearts on their 
sleeves either. 

Mood varies from painting to paint- 
ing. The girls are all grace and charm 
and sunny color, but Ulysses is pre- 
sented more circumspectly. Sober char- 
acters and situations are more aus- 
terely colored and choppily brushed. In 
fact, a lot of thought has gone into this 
work, which nevertheless preserves 
qualities of spontaneity and wit. (Egan, 
to March 31.)—J. F. 
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EMIL HESS: Paintings and construc- 
tions by Emil Hess—all non-objective— 
reflect active esthetic curiosity and in- 
genuity. But taken as a whole, this cur- 
rent show presents a restless personal- 
ity constantly seeking new forms, new 
means to express a volatile concept of 
abstract space, though never lingering 
long enough to master a single dialect. 

Among constructions, there are two 
puzzling plastic cubes riddled with circu- 
lar holes which contain mobile spheres. 
One, Concerning the Two-Dimensional, 
suggests a fresh way of seeing, but 
Hess’ notion of two dimensions is 
exceedingly abstruse. More readily com- 
prehensible is a hanging cube contain- 
ing an intricately tangled skein of bam- 
boo. Here, the eye can wander easily 
among labyrinthine forms, gaining a 
sense of the fluid movement of linear 
forms in space. 





























































































Hare: Figure with Bird 


Hess’ exuberant paintings on gessoed 
plaster experiment with many abstract 
idioms but always give an impression 
of the painter’s fevered attempts to cap- 
ture a transient inspiration. (Parsons, 
to March 29.)—D. A. 


ALFRED JENSEN: This widely trav- 
eled Guatemalan of European parentage 
has previously demonstrated his views 
on modern art as adviser to the late 
Sadie Adler May in forming her col- 
lection, now in the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. At this time, in his first show, 
he presents his own paintings, all cre- 
ated on the basis of a theory concern- 
ing the function and relation of colors. 

Jensen eliminates grey from his pal- 
ette and avoids mixing black or white 
in his pigments. He builds his paintings 
on what he calls Prismatic Succession, 
combining neighboring colors of the 
spectrum so that blue is shown next to 
violet, red next to orange, and so forth. 

Leaving theory aside, one can appre- 
ciate these paintings for their strong, 
substantial composition and the glow- 
ing effect of primary color combina- 
tions. Among the abstract canvases is 
a striking composition in which shapes 
suggesting brilliant orange and yellow 
lanterns shine against a deep dark back- 









ground. A compact urban view is built 
of huge violet city blocks outlined in 
dark blue against a lighter blue and 
tan sky. 

Regardless of whether his color ex- 
periments and speculations lead to valid 
conclusions, Jensen’s canvases show his 
positive qualities as a painter. (Heller, 
Mar. 17-29.)—M. Z. 


DAVID HARE: Life in France seems to 
agree with this artist. He has entered 
upon a new phase of austere organic 
conceptions related in spirit to Melan- 
esian sculpture, to Giacometti, and to 
Picasso’s iron sculpture of the ’30s. 

In this new work, long flat.strips of 
rusty steel—scrap found in the fields— 
are cut and welded into thin standing 
shapes—an attenuated figure with a 
bird balanced on one hand, a woman 
with a bird in her hair. Stiff, emaciated 
figures, they might be ancient divinities 
found on a heap of rubble after cen- 
turies of sun and rain. Other figures 
with standing or prancing horses recall 
prehistoric cave drawings. 

In some pieces rusted and blackened 
surfaces are contrasted or are encrusted 
with a glittering bronze overlay. But 
there is little of the fretted ornamenta- 
tion—the Spanish-baroque birdcage look 
—of Hare’s earlier work. Inventiveness 
and “originality” being so much less 
obtrusive, more feeling comes through, 
along with an impersonal quality new 
to Hare’s sculpture. (Kootz, to March 
29.)—J. F. 


GROUP: Last year Downtown inaugu- 
rated a new, informal downstairs gal- 
lery in which the work of nine young 
artists under contract was shown, The 
nine were Carroll Cloar, Floyd Johnson, 
Herbert Katzman, Jonah Kinigstein, 
Robert Knipschild, Walter Meigs, 
Charles Oscar, Robert Preusser and 
Wallace Reiss—expressionists mostly. 
This, the second showing of their 
work, is by no means as strong as it 
might be. Carroll Cloar, whose needle- 
sharp temperas of the deep south re- 
veal quietly dramatic qualities in every- 
day scenes, is well represented. In Kinig- 
stein’s Death of the Dauphin, a king 
and queen preside over the coffin of the 
child-prince with the stiff solemnity of 
playing-card majesties. The painting has 
an effectively Byzantine quality. Robert 
Knipschild contributes two total ab- 
stractions in encaustic which are among 
the best things in the show. In one, 
ovoid shapes are outlined in black over 
splintered fragments of peacock blue 
and taupe. The painting has an airy 
quality most unusual in encaustic. 
(Downtown, to March 23.)—J. F. 


JOHN HALEY: Since he last showed in 
New York three years ago, this artist 
who teaches at the University of Cali- 
fornia has developed a new style of 
rather lyrical abstraction. In his recent 
non-objective paintings, colored needles 
and ribbons of paint criss-cross over 
the canvas like scattered metal fila- 
ments, forming complicated patterns 
that could be extended ad infinitum be- 
yond the frame. 

At times Haley’s color schemes are 
of limited range,-as in Motility with its 
variations of violet and blue. Other 
paintings—Rising Fabric, for example 
[Continued on page 25] 
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Henri on Life and Art 


“The Art Spirit,’ by Robert Henvi, 
compiled by Margery Ryerson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1951. 266 pp., 
16 reproductions of Henri’s paintings. 
$4.00. 


This new edition, which the publish- 
ers term “Observations about life and 
art, by an inspired teacher,” should be 
in the hands of everyone who is at all 
interested in art. The preface by Forbes 
Watson gives substance and meaning 
to the legend which has grown up about 
Henri. 

“Henri was an inspired teacher,” Mr. 
Watson writes, “with an extraordinary 
gift for verbal communication. He ard- 
ently believed in the close relationship 
of Art to Life—believed that Art is a 
matter in which not only professionals 
and students, but everyone is vitally 
concerned. . . . He always attempted to 
bring out the native gift. He gave his 
followers complete respect for the 
American outlook. He showed them the 
Frenchmen, but did not encourage them 
to imitate Frenchmen. .. . No one will 
ever be able to estimate how much 
Henri contributed to the free and open 
conditions of today. . . . Henri fought 
for freedom and he gave his students 
the courage to conquer officialdom.” 

On a still debatable aspect of the art 
world, Henri states his attitude em- 
phatically. “The pernicious influence of 
prize and medal giving in art is so great 
that it should be stopped. You can give 
prizes justly for long-distance jumps, 
because you can measure the jumps 
with a foot rule. No way has been de- 
vised for measuring the value of a work 
of art. With few exceptions the great- 
est artists have been repudiated by art 
juries; it is not that the juries do not 
mean well, or at least think they mean 
well, but it is simply that art cannot 
be measured. The reason for the sur- 
vival of the award system is purely 
commercial. 

“I suggest that you use the money 
to buy pictures . . . that you choose 
the pictures you buy, yourselves. . . 
To give prizes is to attempt to control 
another man’s work. It is a bid to 
have him do what you all approve. 
Help the young artists—find some way 
to make their financial ways easier that 
they may develop .. . but do not ask 
them to please us in doing so.” 

Other random excerpts from his say- 
ings illustrate his constant urge to 
spontaneity. “Know what the old mas- 
ters did, but do not fall into the conven- 
tions that they established. These con- 
ventions were right for them, and they 
are wonderful. They made their lan- 
guage. You make yours... . Then there 
is the new movement. There has always 
been a new movement and there will 
always be a new movement. ...Ina 
new movement, the pendulum takes a 
great swing, charlatans crowd in, inno- 
cent apes follow, the masters make 
their successes and their mistakes. It is 
necessary to pierce to the core to get 
the value of a new movement and not 
be confused by its sensational exterior. 
... The most beautiful art is the art 
which is freest from the demands of 
convention, which has a law to itself, 
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which as technique is a creation of a 
special need.” 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to in- 
clude Henri’s perceptive criticisms of 
students’ work, but they contain il- 
luminating discussions of art theory 
and practice. The brief comments both 
on old and modern masters which are 
contained in them are brilliant, concise 
appreciations. One pithy saying must be 
cited: “Judging a Manet from the point 
of view of Bouguereau, the Manet has 
not been finished. Judging Bouguereau 
from the viewpoint of Manet, the Bou- 
guereau has not been begun.” 

Concluding this inadequate précis of 
an important book irradiated by Henri’s 
rare personality, an essential belief of 
his might be stated: “To have art in 
America will not be to sit like a pack- 
rat on a pile of collected art of the 
past. It will be rather to build our own 
projection on the art of the past, where- 
ever it may be. And for this construc- 
tiveness, the artist, the man of means, 
the man in the street should go hand 
in hand. And to have art in America 
like this will mean a greater living, a 
greater humanity, a finer sense of rela- 
tion through all things.” 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Art for Commerce 


“International Poster Annual — 1951,” 
W. H. Allner, editor. New York: Pel- 
legrini and Cudahy, 1951. 186 pp., 396 
ill., 19 color plates. $10.00. 


“30th Annual of Advertising and Edi- 
torial Art,’ New York Art Directors 
Club. New York: Pellegrini and Cu- 
dahy, 1951. 330 pp., 350 ill., 16 color 
plates. $10.00. 


“A long time ago I was discouraged 
with poster work in the United States, 
and today very little has happened to 
make me feel much better about it. It 
seems incredible to think that a coun- 
try which has made such tremendous 
contributions in advertising and edi- 
torial design and layout, should still 
show such a lack of effective adven- 
turing in its posters.” In these words 
from the 1951 “International Poster 
Annual,” art director George Krikorian 
summarizes the current condition of 
poster art in this country. 


This year’s poster annual, reproduc- 
ing designs by 200 artists from 22 coun- 
tries, demonstrates that for sheer va- 
riety and inventiveness, the Swiss are 
still in a position of unchallenged su- 
periority. The American section, how- 
ever, despite Krikorian’s despondent re- 
marks, offers some distinguished talents 
in work by such men as Paul Rand, 
Erik Nitsche, E. McKnight Kauffer, 
Milton W. Wynne and Krikorian himself. 


The other countries represented in 
this very handsome volume contribute 
some first-rate material, including a 
richly colorful travel poster by Matisse, 
Alois Carigiet’s distinctive designs in 
freely conceived color-pattern and su- 
perimposed line, and a comical adver- 
tisement for mineral water by Herbert 
Leupin, as well as excellent examples 
by Hans Erni, Otto Treumann, Jean 
Picart Le Doux, Celestino Piatti, Jean 


Colin, and Arthur Bohman. Although 
it would seem that the stylized eye-in- 
the-sky has rapidly become something 
of a cliché, the great majority of the 
illustrations are skillful and imagina- 
tive integrations of form and content. 
The 1951 “International Poster An- 
nual,” printed in Switzerland, with text 
and captions in English, French and 
German, should serve as a source of 
inspiration to all commercial designers, 
art directors and students. 

“The 30th Annual of Advertising and 
Editorial Art” maintains the high 
standards of preceding volumes in the 
series. It is a sumptuous affair, a dis- 
tinguished example of book production 
with design and layout by Ladislav Sut- 
nar, containing a vast number of illus- 
trations. It is in this book that the 
American art director is to be seen at 
his best, for if he had reservations about 
the use of the poster medium, he is 
obviously on firmer ground when. it 
comes to advertising in newspapers and 
periodicals, in booklets and by mail. 

There are some 345 entries in the 
present annual, selected by the Art 
Directors Club of New York from more 
than 7,500 submissions. That amounts 
to quite a sizeable group of advertise- 
ments, ranging from ingenious modern 
designs to the hard factual representa- 
tions aimed at selling the product with- 
out any tricky visual shenanigans. A 
comparison with the advertising an- 
nuals of even 15 years ago, however, 
reveals how far the art directors and 
advertisers have come in utilizing the 
experience of our foremost designers 
and illustrators. Today there are fewer 
examples of the housewife grinning as 
she polishes the kitchen sink, and there 
are more examples of progressive meth- 
ods applied to visual techniques, to- 
gether with more skill at achieving ex- 
pressive coordination of illustration and 
text. The single constant factor over 
the years is the extraordinarily high 
level of craftsmanship. 

This mammoth presentation of adver- 
tising and editorial art is divided into 
seven sections dealing with magazine 
and newspaper advertisement, trade 
periodicals, direct mail and house or- 
gans, posters, car cards, record albums, 
editorial art, and winds up with a sec- 
tion on TV commercials which are next 
to meaningless on the printed page. As 
a record, a cross-section of the best 
being produced in the field, the 30th 
annual is a_ thoroughly impressive 
achievement.—EDWARD BETTS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


War ON Critics, by Theodore L. Shaw. 
(Boston: Stuart Art Gallery, $3.50.) 
In caustic terms, this book presents 
the critic as an “esthetic criminal.” 


My Lire’s History. by Grandma Moses. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$3.50.) An autobiography by One of 
America’s best known primitives. 


Giotto, edited by Anthony Bertram. 
(New York: Studio Crowell, World’s 
Masters New Series, $1.) A small 
monograph, this book has 48 plates 
and a brief critical introduction. 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


by Ralph Mayer 





Hazards of the Trade 


In the handling of any group of 
chemical materials such as are the basis 
of a technical process, a trade or an art, 
there is almost always a set of rules 
of precautions to be observed as a safe- 
guard against various unpleasant or 
disastrous results. The gentle art of 
painting pictures is no exception. Manu- 
facturers, craftsmen and artists have 
learned, mostly through experience, how 
to take care of themselves in this re- 
spect, how to select materials that are 
perfectly safe, and also how to handle 
safely materials which are indispens- 
able but which involve dangers when 
improperly handled: 

There are two categories of hazardous 
materials to consider: those which are 
hazardous because of their inflamma- 
bility or explosiveness; and those which 
have properties that may be toxic or 
deleterious to health. 


Solvents and Thinners 

The volatile solvents must be consid- 
ered in both these categories because 
vapors they émit may be both inflam- 
mable and toxic. Safest of these liquids 
are pure gum turpentine and mineral 
spirit (Varnolene or painter’s benzine). 
Both of these materials are ideally 
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suited to artists’ needs. They do not 
have particularly objectionable odors. 
Their odors are non-residual—when the 
solvent evaporates the odor is gone. 
And they evaporate at a rate of speed 
well suited to most paint and varnish 
users. They are universally employed 
by artists, and all of the other volatile 
solvents and thinners mentioned below 
are of lesser importance for artists who 
follow traditional technical procedures. 

There are many things around an 
artist’s studio, including mineral spirit 
and turpentine, that will ignite and 
burn cheerfully if a match is set to 
them, but used normally in reasonably 
small amounts these are not danger- 
ously inflammable substances. Fire-haz- 
ard is usually determined by a measure- 
ment known as flash-point, which is 
the temperature at which the vapors 
arising from the volatile liquid will 
ignite and flash back on contact with 
an open flame. All official safety regu- 
lations prohibit use and shipment of 
liquids which have flash-points much 
lower than those of the above-men- 
tioned materials unless handled under 
special precautionary conditions. Among 
the more dangerous liquids are some 
of the benzines and naphthas used for 
cleaning, gasoline, benzol (benzene), 





GIRL IN PIN CURLS 





IS ART HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF? 


Dear Reader: You will remember that in the Nov. 1, 1951 issue of Art Digest a 
critic described the GREAT LOGSDON’S creative art as a private “JOKE.” You will 
again note that another terribly mistaken critic ‘way back in 1904 described 
Cézanne’s art also as the greatest “JOKE” in the last fifteen years. (Art Digest. 
Feb. 15, 1952). This proves a point, and one suspiciously asks, “Is Art History 
Repeating Itself?’ LOGSDON is very original and he is known as the greatest 
artist who has ever lived or who ever will live. However, the critics have proved 
that they are NOT very original or reliable because they have continued to make 
the same old mistakes in foresight and judgment for the last 50 years. Notice that 
the attitudes and remarks of these two critics are VERY similar indeed! The one 
paramount point to be brought out here is this Will “Critics” never learn? 





and the “laquer solvent” or “ether” 
group—ether, acetone, ethyl acetate, 
amyl acetate, and the like. 

Greatest precautions must be taken 
when heating inflammable materials. A 
cooked or molten pot of wax, oil or 
resin (highly inflammable in itself) 
which requires thinning must be re- 
moved from the stove and taken out- 
doors. The volatile thinner is then 
stirred into it in the total absence of 
open flames or burners. At such tem- 
peratures even turpentine will flash very 
readily; but the vapors of acetone, for 
example, will flash and take fire at a 
temperature of 15°F.; ether, the worst 
of the lot, will flash at 40 degrees be- 
low zero! 

Toxic .Solvents 

The safest of the volatile solvents 
and thinners may have a toxic effect 
or at least may cause discomfort if 
carelessly and indiscriminately handled. 
For example, one can breathe their 
vapors closely and continually in an 
ill-ventilated place. But some solvents 
are particularly toxic. Before this was 
realized, they produced numerous cases 
of illness and death in industry, by en- 
tering the blood stream of workers 
who were continually exposed to them. 
Benzol is one of these toxic solvents. 
When its use is required it should be 
carefully handled. Toluol and xylol, 
members of the same coal-tar group. 
are safer substitutes for benzol. Gaso- 
line, besides being highly explosive, may 
also contain harmful - ingredients; it 
should be purchased only in the white 
or uncolored grade, as almost all mo- 
tor-fuel (colored) gasoline contains 
lead. Acetone or ethyl] acetate are usu- 
ally recommended as the least offensive 
and least toxic of the powerful sol- 
vents. Pure ethyl alcohol is harmless 
but denatured grades and trademark 
alcohol solvents sold for technical use 
contain poisonous wood alcohol (meth- 
anol) and other harmful materials. 
Steam-distilled wood turpentine is some- 
times offered as a less expensive sub- 
stitute for pure gum turpentine, but 
although it will work as well, it is not 
recommended for indoor use. Its odor 
is less pleasant and many painters find 
that it gives them headaches. 

Some of the volatile solvents are non- 
inflammable and so are considered safe. 
Carbon tetrachloride (Carbona) is ac- 
tually a fire extinguisher, and for gen- 
eral cleaning purposes is entirely harm- 
less. However, for continual use in close 
operation it can be dangerous. Be- 
cause of its safety as regards fire-risk, 
acetylene tetrachloride has been recom- 
mended as a copal solvent, but this is 
also known to be a malefactor. Thus 
the experimental user of unusual sol- 
vents and thinners must investigate all 
properties of his material before adopt- 
ing it for use, so that he can take ap- 
propriate precautions or discard the ma- 
terial if necessary. [Continued April 1.] 
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—are alive with sharp color contrasts. 
All these abstract configurations scin- 
tillate with electric vivacity. (Levitt, 
to Mar. 29.)—M. Z. 


JAMES FORSBERG: Neo-Druidic might 
describe the paintings of this artist. 
Certainly Forsberg is fascinated by the 
stone shapes tthe Druids used— the 
cromlechs and lintels of their cairns 
and temples. He piles these shapes one 
above the other, not in contact but 
separately, as if they were suspended 
in space. 

Usually Forsberg paints “stones” in 
bright clear colors applied flatly on a 
ground of solid contrasting color. Some- 
times thick X-shapés alternate with the 
free-floating lintels and dolmens. But 
. recently, as in Stone Idea No. 1, he has 
begun to use rounder shapes, like boul- 
ders, which he sets bouncing up and 
down on a white ground, achieving a 
more dynamic effect. 

Forsberg is not interested in subtle- 
ties of color or texture, but with stark 
simplicity he evokes an ancient reli- 
gious mood. (New Gallery, to April 5.) 

—J.F. 


ALEX REDEIN: Recent paintings by 
this artist are carried out in oil instead 
of his usual casein. Despite the depar- 
ture of medium, however, these paint- 
ings retain the character of Redein’s 
former work with an added note of ma- 
turity. One of Redein’s assets, his gift 
of generalization, brings all the ele- 
ments of his designs into a rhythmic 
congruity. In this plastic co-ordination 
of planes, the total image makes im- 
pression before the details. 

The interplay of flashing light and 
color on these canvases might suggest 
that they are a summary, instaneous 
expression. Yet all the paintings belie 
such casual approach. Down to the Sea 
or Terns illustrate the considered rele- 
vance of detail to a general scheme. A 
dramatic sky and lucent water with 
their contrasts of dark and light notes 
brings an emotional mood to each 
scene, In such canvases as Circus or 
High Altitude the artist reveals his 
ability to present a dizzying height 
from tent top to circus ring, intensi- 
fied by the intervention of little figures, 
the flare of lights and the towering 
apparatus of the circus structures, 

The figure pieces, especially Reverie, 
display both a knowledge of form and 
of its effective placement. (Ganso, to 
April 9.)—M. B. 


“GRANDMA” MOSES: Year by year the 
list of “Grandma” Moses’ triumphs 
grows. Her current exhibition at the 
Toronto Art Gallery has broken their 
attendance records—over 40,000 visitors 
in three weeks; and recently one of her 
paintings was purchased by the State 
Gallery of Vienna, Austria. 

Twenty paintings of country life in 
the old days make up her current New 
York show. In them people talk in the 
fields; “sugar off’? the maple trees; 
catch the turkey; take in the laundry 
aS an unexpected storm blows up. 
There are panoramic views of rolling 
hills and fresh green fields hedged by 
wandering lines of darker green. 
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Grandma Moses remembers it all and 
records it in paintings as clean as co- 
conut frosting. At 91 she is still go- 
ing strong. (Amer.-British, to Mar. 21.) 

—J.F. 
ANTONIO FRASCONI: The voice of 
the woodcut ranges from a tender whis- 
per to a lusty bellow and Frasconi fully 
understands this. Shifting with great 
facility from voice to voice, Frasconi in 
his fifth solo show submits a number 
of highly original graphic works. 
Inspired, by a recent trip to Cali- 
fornia, many of these prints describe 
rolling hills, rich tilled valleys, farm- 
life routine and wine growers’ country. 
Although Frasconi’s color prints some- 


times depend too much on the black. 


key-block for spatial delineations, in 
these recent views of the Santa Bar- 
bara Valley and also in his unique con- 
cept of Five Faces of An Apple, his 
color blocks speak. 


Highlights for this reviewer are two 
long narrow panels—like oriental 
scrolls. Here a flowing’grain is used to 
describe water on which small fishing 
boats glide to infinity. 

Where Frasconi allows his imagina- 
tion to play fully—as.he does in the 
excellent portfolio, Los Judas—he is at 
his best. Thus, with great economy, he 
describes a Latin-American folk cere- 
mony—the burning of effigies symboliz- 
ing Judas Iscariot, but usually more 
directly representative of landlords, pol- 
iticians and other “evils.” Stark black 
and white supplemented by thin red 
lines underscore the diabolic and darkly 
thrilling nature of the ceremony. 
(Weyhe, to Apr. 15.)—D. A. 


PERIDOT GROUP: These watercolors, 
drawings and collages by nine of the 
gallery regulars provide a survey of 
the more delicate varieties of abstract 
expressionism. Non-objective for the 
most part, they are works in which 
only the formal intuitive capacity or 
sensibility of the artist is utilized. There 
is plenty of taste here, coupled with a 
distressing lack of inventiveness—and 


certainly there is little in most of this 
work to engage the mind or feelings. 
Several of the artists are better known 
for oils, and their ideas when stripped 
of the sensuous, tactile qualities of oil 
seem pretty thin. 


However, there is also work in which 
much is accomplished with limited 
means. Esteban Vicente, for example, 
arranges scraps of torn paper painted 
grey on white paper, creating a grace- 
ful airy effect something like an ex- 
tended song floating on the air. Alfred 
Russell is effectively represented with 
a large watercolor in which bursts of 
pastel fireworks and hundreds of brisk 
black curlicues and lines cover the pa-* 
per. Weldon Kees shows a handsome 
collage of torn newspaper and large 
black numerals on an orange ground. 
For this spectator at least it captures 
a specific if indefinable quality of urban 
life. And Louise Bourgeois, working 


FRASCONI: Spring Canyon 


in quite another direction from the 
others, shows an ink drawing of a crea- 
ture—a personage from the _ insect 
world, or is it an insect from the human 
world? (Peridot, to Mar. 22.)—J. F. 


MORDECAI ARDON-BRONSTEIN: 
Since this artist has been director of 
the New Bezalel School in Israel for 
some years, his paintings naturally re- 
flect the Israeli environment. Yet one 
could scarcely. anticipate the vividness 
of interpretation encountered in his re- 
cent exhibition here. The artist studied 
at the Bauhaus with Feininger, Klee 
and Kandinsky. Yet his work shows 
no traces of their influence except in 
its employment of abstraction. 

In his passionate intensity of expres- 
sion, Ardon-Bronstein’s painting sug- 
gests Soutine, but it possesses a spark- 
ling clarity of color that one does not 
associate with Soutine. It is this bril- 
liance and depth of color that particu- 
larly distinguishes these canvases. 

Using a specially constructed, heavy 
brush, the artist gives the impression 
of employing a palette knife to carve 
out heavy pigment in serrated sharp- 
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ness. Yet these striations are often va- 
ried by smooth surfaces effected by a 
fine brush. Bethlehem is a magic vision, 
but*earthbound in its solidity of forms. 
Even more impressive is the imagina- 
tive evocation of Jerusalem at Night, 
its pale castellated buildings standing 
out starkly in night and shadow. (Pas- 
sedoit.)—M. B. 


ROLAND DETRE: Détré is a Hungarian 
painter who came to this country in 
1950 after many years of study and 
work in Berlin, Paris and Switzerland. 
He now lives in Denver, where the cli- 
mate seems to agree with both his art 
and his health. 

Landscapes, interiors and people, 
painted in a manner which stems from 
Braque’s paintings of interiors-with- 
figures, make up his first New York 
show. Color is especially personal. The 
open spaces between outlines or solid 
areas of charred black are filled in with 
lavender, dirty white and maroon. 

Recently Détré has become much 
more abstract. Pastels made as studies 
for oils are furthest abstracted, Filled 
with thick black strokes and amor- 
phous areas of color, they are explosive 
configurations, like some of Marin’s 
paintings, but more solidly, moodily 
pigmented, (Artists, to April 3.)—J.F. 


RICHARD HUNTER: Impressions and 
recollections of Haiti are offered by 
this artist in his first one-man show. In 
most of these paintings foreground is 
occupied by curiously bedecked person- 
ages in fantastic masks and motley 
garb—Haitians in traditional festive 
and ceremonial costumes. They are set 
against backgrounds of vividly remem- 
bered buildings, with every detail of 
brick and wood meticulously repro- 
duced. Rigid figures, overly distinct 
structures, empty spaces, evenness of 
light and absence of shadow combine 
to lend to these scenes—none absurd in 
themselves—a nightmarish quality close 
to surrealism. 

Hunter’s drawings include minutely 
observed and lovingly depicted botani- 
cal subjects. (Hugo, to Mar. 22.)—M. Z. 


JOE GANS: Among cosmic sweeps of 
blazing colors this-artist places tiny, 
isolated human figures which appear 
lost in the cataclysmic furor of the 
elements. The titles of his paintings— 
Upwards, Downwards, Swoop, Ap- 
proaching, Exploded—show the paint- 
er’s primary concern with essentials of 
motion which he handles with primor- 
dial vigor. Here and there paint is ap- 
plied in heavy clots. 

In addition to his paintings Gans 
shows sculptural collages, three-dimen- 
sional compositions of transparent, col- 
ored plastic sheets bent and combined 
over pieces of natural wood and small 
metal objects. They reveal the artist’s 
interest in space and motion, albeit less 
strongly than his paintings. (Creative, 
to Mar. 29.)—M. Z. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE: The fifth an- 
niversary exhibition of this gallery con- 
sists of paintings of- Greenwich Village 
in oil, casein and gouache. Thirty art- 
ists have painted the streets, buildings, 
flowers and people of the neighborhood 
in various styles—cubist, expressionist 
and realist. The subjects are standard 





and so are many of the paintings, but 
there is more imagination and much 
more understanding of contemporary 
idioms than one finds in the, Washing- 
ton Square outdoor shows of similarly 
inspired work. 

Among the more considered and per- 
sonal expressions is Hubert Mezibov’s 
abstraction of rooftops, a painting which 
has a harmonious solidity about it, like 
a Georgian mansion. Beauford De- 
laney’s bright fauvist quilt of people 
in the park, Nikolai Storm’s mysterious 
and rather Oriental treatment of a 
foggy street at night, and Elias Fried- 
ensohn’s study of two derelicts—a large 
painting in muted acid colors, recalling 
Lautrec—are equally knowledgeable 
and sensitive. (RoKo, to Mar. 31.)—J. F. 


LEWIS DANIELS: The Indians of th2 
Southwest and their background of 
plains and mountains are the subjects 
of this artist’s recent paintings. There 
is none of the “Lo, the poor indian” 
pathos in these virile figures that seem 
integral parts of their rugged land- 
scapes. Daniels skillfully mingles real- 
ism and abstraction on his canvases. 
In the Hoop Dance, the cutting cir- 
cles of the hoops and the pliant curves 
of the figures form an intricate rhyth- 
mic pattern struck out by sharp con- 
trasts of light and shadow. The heavy- 
faced Acoma might well be carved 
out of the rock forms about him, It 
is this incorporation of figures in strik- 
ing details of their native habitat that 
brings conviction to Daniels’ paintings. 
(Babcock, to Mar, 22.)—M. B. 


NEW REALISTS: Seven young painters 
jointly demonstrate in this show how 
much today’s realism owes to abstract 
and surrealist art. These seven realists 
are mostly concerned with solving prob- 
lems of form, light and meaning set by 
the world around them. 

Cubist and surealist elements are 
shown most directly in John Balbali’s 
still-lifes. William Christopher, in two 
views of The City—one in major, one 
in minor key—crystallizes Manhattan’s 
skyscrapers into glittering stalagmites. 

Special aspects of light in unusual sit- 
uations have occupied Ted Jacobs, Mary 
Meigs, David Hill and Charles Joffe. 
Beryl Weinstein’s combinations of still- 
lifes with half-hidden childrens’ faces, 
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World View in Seattle 


The Northwest Printmakers Fourth 
International Exhibition, on view at the 
‘Seattle Art Museum to April 6, com- 
prises 137 prints by 114 artists. Jury 
members Gordon Gilkey, art director 
at Oregon State College, Ambrose Pat- 
terson, Frank McCaffrey, Dr. Richard 
Fuller, director of the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, and Glen Alps, president of the 
Northwest Printmakers, selected the 
show from among 445 prints submitted 
by artists from the United States, Mex- 
ico and Japan. 

Commenting on the show, Glen Alps 
writes: “Two years ago the prints sent 
in were predominantly in the intaglio 
process and the year before, serigraphs 
held a prominent place. An interesting 
aspect of the prints submitted this year 
is the broad variety of techniques and 
the clarity of form and content. Color 
woodcuts and lithographs seem to hold 
their own along with other popular 
media.” For prizes see page 31. 


Zurich Trio 


Three printmakers from Zurich make 
a New York City debut in Wittenborn 
and Company’s current show. Of these, 
Robert Gessner, who was represented 
in last year’s international watercolor 
show at. Brooklyn Museum, has the 
most creative approach in spite of a 
few obviously Klee-derived prints. 

Gessner is a versatile lithographer, 
composing non-objective linear studies 
and semi-abstract still-lifes with equal 
ease. Notable among lithos is his roman- 
tic and meticulously executed view of 
a Renaissance town. Several small 
aquatints of fair scenes display the 
artist’s inventive gift. 

Honeggar-Lavater are a team. They 
produce lithographs ranging from melo- 
dramatic variations on the “St. Louis 
Blues,” to gay color satires on party 
life. But their commercial origins are 
marked. In the few free-form experi- 
ments done by Honeggar alone, how- 
ever, there is vitality without slickness. 


PRINT NOTES 


Brooklyn Museum: Brooklyn Museum’s 
Sixth Annual Print Exhibition—one of 
the major graphic shows in the United 
States—opens March 19 with 200 prints 
selected from over 1200 entries by Belle 
Krasne, editor of the Dicest, Kar] Kup, 
curator of prints: at the New York 
Public Library, Ezio Martinelli, print- 
maker, and Una E. Johnson, curator of 
prints at Brooklyn. Purchase prizes in 
the show have been awarded to Arnold 
Abramson, Will Barnet, Harry Brorby, 
Robert Conover, Leonard Edmondson, 
John Livingston Ihle, Gabor Peterdi, 
Danny Pierce, Walter R. Rogalski, Sue 
Rovelstad, Phyllis Sherman, J. L. Steg 
and Adja Yunkers. The show will be 
reviewed in the April 1 issue of the 
DIcEsT. 





Traveling Print Shows: During this 
month, the George Binet Print Collec- 
tion, Brimfield, Massachusetts, is circu- 
lating three shows in the Midwest. 
“Four Centuries of French Prints,” a 
collection of 75 works, is on view at 
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the Grand Rapids Gallery through 
March. An exhibition of religious prints, 
“From Direr to Rouault,” is at the 
Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha to March 
23. The Renaissance Society of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is showing ‘Con- 
temporary Italian Prints’ through 
March. The Italian collection includes 
some 65 works by De Chirico, De Pisis, 
Campigli, Casorati, Marini, Music and 
Sassu, among others. 


New York Public Library: In “Japan: 
Illustrated Books and Prints,” an ex- 
hibition surveying the art of Japan 
through 13 centuries, the New York 
Public Library shows manuscripts, 
scrolls, illustrated books and prints. On 
view through March 30, the exhibition 
includes a horizontal paper scroll known 
as the world’s earliest example of print- 
ing on paper, produced 600 years before 
Gutenberg. Other outstanding items are 
a 17th-century version of “Tales of 
Genji,” a novel written by a 12th-century 
lady-in-waiting; a priceless scroll, c. 
1300, including portraits of 36 promi- 
nent poets; Utamaro’s studies of birds, 
insects and shells; and prints by Shar- 
aku and Hokusai. 


Boston Public Library: Portraits and 
landscapes by the classical etcher, Muir- 
head Bone, are on view at the Boston 
Public Library through March 30. Among 
celebrities portrayed are Rabindranath 
Tagore and Joseph Conrad. 


St. Louis Artists Guild: Charles Quest, 
instructor in fine arts at Washington 
University, St. Louis, recently won the 
$50 purchase prize in the 1952 Artists 
Guild annual print and drawing exhibi- 
tion. One of the country’s leading print- 
makers, Quest is represented in over 20 
museum and university collections. 


Landau Gallery, Los Angeles: A one- 
man show of woodcuts by Seong Moy, 
young American graphic artist, is on 
view at Los Angeles’ Landau Gallery 
through March 29. Some 26 prints cov- 
ering the past six years and including 
several “Chinese Theatrical Personages”’ 
are exhibited. 


Art Institute of Chicago: Eighteen large 
monotypes by Zeke Ziner, young instruc- 
tor at Chicago’s Institute of Design, are 
on view at the Chicago Art Institute 
through April 5. In all of these prints, 
Ziner depicts heads—mothers, children, 
Polish rabbis and Arabs—using the mon- 
otype medium for expressive ends. 


Smithsonian Institution: Block prints by 
Way Lane Choi, Chinese-American art- 
ist, are on view at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D, C., through 
March 30. Born in Canton, Choi came 
to the United States in 1930 and studied 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
the Art Students’ League, New York, 
and the Chicago Academy. 


According to Jacob Kainen, curator 
of the U.S. Division of Graphic Arts, 
Choi, together with Seong Moy, “has en- 
riched our woodcut vocabulary by adding 
indisputably Chinese forms to our pri- 
marily German tradition.” 
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although confusing in composition, have 
decorative value. 

In all, this show gives evidence that 
the new realists do not make things 
easy for themselves: difficult tasks are 
tackled with determination and often 
with marked success. (Hewitt, to Mar. 
29.)—M. Z. 


MURRAY JONES: In his current: ex- 
hibition of paintings, Murray Jones 
often secures a vibrant effect through 
the sharp convergence of color planes. 
In the many circus themes included, 
performers partially emerging from 
waves of color are ably incorporated in 
abstract design. 

A large dark Head with distorted fea- 
tures is given emphasis by the imposi- 
tion of vermilion impasto lines that 
add to its awesomeness. The flashing 
color of reflections and refractions in 
House of Mirrors is brought to a higher 
degree in the version of Desert Flower 
in which the play of brilliant hues be- 
comes opalescent. All the paintings dis- 
close an imaginative approach and a 
personal language of design and color. 
(Contemporary Arts, Mar. 17-Apr. 4.) 

—M. B. 


HERBERT RYMAN: A faithful record 
of circus life seen from within is pre- 
sented by this Illinois-born artist, now 
a resident of Hollywood, in his first 
New York show. Ryman spent two sum- 
mers with Ringling Brothers. Having 
made friends with the circus members, 
he depicts their life without the glamor 
given it by the public. But he has 
strongly felt all the charm and human 
warmth inherent in one of the last 
relics of a romantic age. (Ferargil, to 
Mar. 28.)—M. Z. 


ROBERT GOODALE: Good fare for the 
sporting type, Goodale’s oils depict 
ducks. Painted with expressionist sweep, 
these images of swooping, gliding, 
wheeling ducks are probably accurate 
transcriptions of sub-classifications of 
the bird, and for that reason, of inter- 
est to inveterate duck shooters, As 
works of art, they miss the mark, (Wel- 
lons, to Mar. 29.)—D. A. 


LUIGI CORBELLINI: This Italian-born 
artist, now living in Paris, presents a 
show consisting mostly of child por- 
traits. These commissioned paintings 
seem somewhat cramped and self-con- 
scious, as if the painter were fearful 
of not pleasing his patrons. 

In his other work however, including 
views of Paris, Corbellini breathes more 
freely. On occasion he achieves a dazz- 
ling luminosity that is related to work 
of Bonnard. (Hammer, to Mar. 29.) 

—M. Z. 


KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS: Oils in 
this show vary from realistic still-lifes 
and landscapes—among which a guest 
jury picked the prize-winners—to the 
gay, almost lighthearted abstractions of 
Helen Wellner and May Heiloms. Be- 
tween these extremes, strong oils by 
Grey Poole, George Bobrizky, Whitney 
Seymour and Alexander Alpert are 
worthy of note. 

[Continued on page 33] 
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AUCTIONS 


Primitives and Moderns 


Art by primitives and sophisticates 
will appear on the auction block in a 
two-session sale March 26 and 27 at 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. First section of 
the sale will include African sculpture 
and American Indian artifacts from 
the collection of Dr. George Rony. Sev- 
eral pieces in this group were formerly 
in the Parisian collections of Paul Guil- 
laume, artist Maurice de Vlaminck and 
Feneon, Second part of the sale, to be 
auctioned the following night, includes 
modern prints, drawings and paintings, 
chiefly from the Gomez de Vaez col- 
lection, Exhibition of all objects com- 
mences March 22. Both sessions of the 
auction will start at 8 P.M. 

Among significant lots in the earlier 
sale are a Benin bronze haut-relief 
plaque representing a court official 
standing between two armed attendants. 
This piece from British Nigeria was re- 
covered by the British Expedition in 
1897, having survived a fire in the city 
of Benin. Also included in this sale are 
a group of Ivory Coast carved wooden 
male and female statuettes, formerly 
owned by Vlaminck; a Benin bronze 
mask, once part of the collection of 
Charles Ratton in Paris, and illustrated 
in Horizon in 1949; and an Ivory Coast 
carved wood animalistic mask, exhibited 
in Brussels in 1930 at an exposition of 
African arts and reproduced in Bulletin 
de la Vie Artistique in 1924. 


Paintings which will appear on the 
block the following night are chiefly 
proto - impressionist, impressionist, and 
post -impressionist. Among the more 
notable items in the sale are an early 
poster by Pierre Bonnard; Sisley’s Pont 
sur VOrvanne, dated ’96; and Daubigny’s 
Vue de la Mer, a Villerville, dated 1876. 
A Renoir Reclining Nude from the de 
Vaez collection was formerly in the col- 
lection of Ambroise Vollard, Paris. Sou- 
tine’s L’Ecolier, also from de Vaez, is 
originally from the Galerie Zborowska 
in Paris. Other artists represented in 
the sale are Boudin, Lurecat, Fantin- 
Latour, Derain, and Picasso. 

A few American paintings will also 
appear at this’ session. Most significant 
among these is John Kane’s The Ingram 
Mansion, Pittsburgh, formerly in the 
collection of Stephen C. Clark and once 
exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art. 


Auction Calendar 


March 18 & 19, 1:45 PM. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
First editions & manuscripts of English & Amer- 
ican authors. From estate of Edith B. Tranter. 
Exhibition from Mar. 8. 


March 21, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Ori- 
ental rugs, Persian Pottery, Tibetan & Arabian 
copper & brass. Property of Quill Jones. Ex- 
hibition from Mar. 15. 

March 22, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Georgian & regency furniture & decorations. 
Property of Michael Comer. Exhibition from 
Mar. 15. 

March 26 & 27, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
African & -American Indian art (1st session); 
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PARKE-BERNET 


GALLERIES - Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 
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Warch 26 wtih 27 at 8 p.m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


SOUTINE - SOROLLA +- RENOIR - ROUAULT 
UTRILLO - PICASSO - SISLEY - DERAIN 
FANTIN-LATOUR + BERAUD + OTHERS 


Part II of the Collection of 


GOMEZ DE VAEZ, Paris 
AND OTHER OWNERS 






































































































































Together with 


AFRICAN PRIMITIVE SCULPTURES 
OCEANIC AND AMERICAN INDIAN ARTIFACTS 


From the Collection of 


DR GEORGE RONY 
Los Angeles, Calif. Sold by His Order 











































March 26, 
to the Rony Sculptures 


The first session of the sale, will be devoted 







Illustrated Catalogue including both 
Paintings and Sculptures $1.50 
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Public Sale April 1 at 1:45 and 8 p. m. 
and April 2 at 8 p. m. 


THE ART REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Formed by the Late 


























modern paintings & drawings (2nd _ session). ‘ ’ , 

See above. Exhibition from Mar, 22. ' ROBERT LANGTON DOUGLAS, M.A. (Oxon. ) 
gf ee 

incedee” Varta Waste puraiainn. Sreser doré With Additions. Catalogue 50¢ 


firescreens, chenets & lighting fixtures. From 
collection of Richard Jean de Vallemont, Nimes, 
& others. Exhibition from Mar. 22. 
April 1, 1:45 & 8 P.M. & April 2, 8 P.M. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Art reference library. From 
estate of Robert Langton Douglas; also prop- 
erty of others, Exhibition from Mar. 26. 


March 15, 1952 
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PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


INC. 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 











WAR ON CRITICS 


Being human. critics make many mistakes. 
Those which apply to minor issues and are 
honestly expressed as personal opinions do not 
here concern us. There are others, unfortunately, 
which go beyond this range. into gross careless- 
ness, humbug, exhibitionism and actual bru- 
tality; and worse still. are presented to us as 
positively guaranteed by “intuition.” good taste. 
“absolute beauty” or some other mystic dogma 
from which there is no appeal. Please call our 
attention to whatever cases of this kind you 
chance to notice in relation to Literature. Paint- 
ing, Music or any other of the arts. Do not dis- 
miss them as “necessary evils”; it is that im- 
munity “which accounts for their prevalence. 
Critics are entitled to freedom of expression 
but not to freedom from the consequences of 
what they have expressed. And remember that 
excessive praise, hysterical predictions of im- 
mortality, snobbish infatuations for “genius” 
are just as injurious to art and artists as 
calumnies. Our recent publication. WAR ON 
CRITICS. by Theodore L. Shaw, will give you 
an idea of what we want. but if it is not con- 
veniently available. simply write for our free 
leaflet CRITICIZING CRITICISM which con- 
tains examples’ and all necessary information. 
Stuart Art Gallery, Dept. AD 3, 451 Stuart St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 















EXHIBITION and SALE APRIL 5-29 
WATERCOLORS by 


GEORGE GATES RADDIN, JR. 


For Benefit of the Lake Telemark Church Building Fund 


American Artists Professional League Galleries 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, N. Y. 















WHERE TO SHOW 





NATIONAL 


Irvington, New Jersey 
IRVINGTON ART AND MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May 4-23. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try fee. Entry cards and entries due April 23. 
Write May Baillet, Irvington Free Public Li- 
brary. 
Los Angeles, California 
FIRST NATIONAL. PRINT ANNUAL. May 1-25. 
Printmakers of Southern California, Inc. Media: 
all. Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Mar. 
31. Write University of Southern California, 
Fine Arts Dept. 


St. Augustine, Florida 
ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION APRIL EX- 
HIBIT. April 6-30. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
March 26. Entries due March 31. Write St. 
Augustine Art Association, 





Washington, D. C. 

MINIATURE PAINTERS SCULPTORS AND 
GRAVERS SOCIETY 19TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. May 4-30. National Collection of Fine 
Arts. Media: all. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks 
and entries due April 16. Write Annette Joyce 
Metcalfe, 5516 Fairglen Lane, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. 


WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB 55TH AN- 
NUAL OPEN EXHIBITION. May 11-31. Na- 
fional Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C. 
Media: watercolor, pastel, graphic arts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards due April 26. 
Entries due May 3. Write Lyn Egbert, 201 East 
Thornapple St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


REGIONAL 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

7TH ANNUAL STUDENT ART EXHIBITION. 
April 6-20. Louisiana Art Commission. Open to 
any person living in Louisiana and receiving art 
instruction at the time of the show. Media: oil, 
tempera, graphic, watercolor, sculpture, ceramic 
and craft. Jury. Entry blanks and entries due 
March 28. Write Louisiana Art Commission, 
Old State Capitol. 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


4TH SPRING AMATEUR FESTIVAL SHOW. 
June 6-9. The Green. Media: oil, watercolor, 
and black-and-white. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and entries due May 17..Write C. A. 
Emmons, 82 Broad St. 


Bristol, Virginia 

VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 9TH AN- 
NUAL REGIONAL. May 5-26. Open to artists 
of Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes 
see. North Carolina, Georgia and District of 
Columbia. Media: oil, watercolor, graphics and 
drawing. Entry fee $1 for paintings; $.50 for 
graphics. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due April 
14. Entries due April 21. Write Ernest Cooke, 
Virginia Intermont College. 


Buckhannon, West Virginia 
EST VIRGINIA STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 2ND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. June 5-13. Oven to 
present and former residents of West Virginia. 
Prizes. Jury. Entries due May 31. Write Fred 
Messersmith, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 


V 
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Chicago, Miinois 

CHICAGO ARTISTS AND VICINITY 56TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. May 29-July 13. Open to 
artists who reside in or within a_ 100-mile 
radius of Chicago. Media: oil, tempera. water- 
color, encaustic, collage, sculpture, drawing and 
print. No entry fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due March 28. Entries due April 9. Write the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


EXHIBITION MOMENTUM 4TH ANNUAL SHOW. 
May 1-31. Werner's Book Store Gallery. Open 
to artists residing in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, II- 
linois, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana. Media: all. Entry fee 
$1. Jury. Write Exhibition Momentum, c/o Wer- 
ner’s Bookstore, 334 S. Michigan Ave. 


Denver, Colorado 
WESTERN ARTISTS 58TH ANNUAL. June 2- 


July 31. Open to all western artists. Media: 
paintings, drawing, print, seulpture, ceramic 
and textile. Entry fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards and entries due“May 10. Write Schleier 
Memorial Gallery, Denver Art Museum, 14th 
Avenue and Acoma St. 
Flushing, New York 

ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 21ST ANNUAL 
SPRING EXHIBIT. May 18-24. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, pastel, ceramic and small sculpture. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due 
April 26. Entries due May 10. Write Mae 
O'Meara, 41-17 150th Street. 


Hartford, Connecticut 
HARTFORD SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
24TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. April 12-May 4. 
Morgan Memorial. Open to Connecticut artists 
living within a 25-mile radius of Hartford. 
Media: oil, watercolor pastel, tempera, sculpture 


and black-and-white. Entry fee $3 for non- 
members. Jury. Prizes. Entries due April 4. 
Write Norma Sloper, 45 High Street, Farm- 
ington, 
Hempstead, New York 
LONG ISLAND ARTISTS 3RD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 24-Apr. 5. Open to artists of Nas- 
sau and Suffolk counties. Media: oil, water- 
color and graphic. Prizes. Jury. Entries due 
March 17 by hand, March 21 if shipped. Write 
Hofstra College, Department of Fine Arts. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
INDIANA ARTISTS 45TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. May 4-June 1. Open to present or for- 
mer residents of Indiana. Media: oil, water- 
color, tempera, pastel and sculpture. Prizes. 
Jury. Entry fee $2. Entry cards due April 7. 
Entries due Apml 16. Write Wilbur D. Peat, 


John Herron Art Institute, Pennsylvania & 
16th St. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF NEW 
JERSEY ANNUAL NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
EXHIBITION. May 12-31. Jersey City Museum. 
Media: oil, sculpture, watercolor and pastel. En- 
try fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entries due May 1. 
Write Ann Broadman, 100—78th St.. North 
Bergen. 

Norwalk, Connecticut 

ALL NEW ENGLAND 3RD ANNUAL, June 1-22. 
Open to residents of or artists born in New 
England. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. En- 
try fee $3 and blanks due May 3. Jury. Write 
Revington Arthur, Silvermine Guild of Artists. 

Pittsburg, Kansas 

KANSAS PAINTERS 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
June. Kansas State Teachers College. Open to 
residents and those born in Kansas. Media: oil 
and watercolor. No entry fee. Jury. Prizes. En- 
tries due April 16-May 1. Write Eugene Larkin, 
Director, Kansas State Teachers College. 


Portland, Oregon 
NORTHWEST CERAMICS 3RD ANNUAL EXHIBI. 
TION. May -14-June 14. Oregon Cer&mic Stu- 
dio. Open to artists residing in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. Media: ceramic 
sculpture, pottery, enamel, Entry fee my. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due April 28. Write Oregon Ce- 
ramic Studio, 3934 S.W. Corbett Avenue. 


Rochester, New York 
ROCHESTER FINGER-LAKES EXHIBITION. May 
2-June 1. Open to artists of Rochester and 19 
surrounding communities. Media: all. Entry fee 
$1. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due April 13. En- 
tries due April 19. Write Isabel C. Herdle, 
Memorial Art Gallery. 





San Antonio, Texas 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
TEXAS REGIONAL CONTEST. April 1. Witte 
Museum. Open to artists 18-30. Media: all. En- 
try fee $3. Jury for National Contest, Corcoran 
Gallery. Entry cards and entries due April 1. 
Write Amy Freeman Lee, 127 Canterbury Hill, 
San Antonio. Texas 

White Plains, New York 

HUDSON VALLEY ART ASSOCIATION AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. May 4-11. County Cen- 
ter. Open to residents of the Hudson River Val- 
ley. Media: oil, watercolor. sculpture. Prizes. 
Entries due April 29. Write Mrs. E. W. Brandes, 
48 Parkaway North, Yonkers. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Eugene, Oregon 

ION LEWIS TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. $1,000 
will be granted to a candidate under 30 years 
old who has been a resident of Oregon for at 
least one year, and who is an architectural 
student or draftsman. Applications due April 1. 
Write Dean S. W. Little, School of Architecture 
and Applied Arts, University of Oregon. 


New York, New York 
PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. Ameri- 
ean art students between 15 and 30 years en- 
rolled in any accredited art school are eligible 
for this $1,500 scholarship. Candidate must 
submit for jury consideration a representative 
group of their works in one medium only. En- 
try blanks due April 7, entries due April 28. 
Write Vernon Porter, Director, National Acad- 

emy of Design, 1083 5th Avenue. 


Hempstead, Long Island 

FINE ARTS SCHOLARSHIP. Hofstra College of- 
fers a $250 scholarship to Long Island high 
school seniors in art. Applicants must submit 
20 examples of their work and a_ personal 
evaluation by their art teacher. Applications 
due April 21. Write Dean of Admissions, Hofstra 
College. 

Urbana, Illinois 


KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. Open to majors in music, art and archi- 
tecture (design or history) who are graduates 
of University of Illinois or similar institutions. 
Fellowship award of $1,000 may be used for 
advanced study here or abroad. Applicants must 
not be more than 24 years old on June 1, 1952. 
Applications due May 15. Write Dean Rexford 

Architecture Building, University of Illinois. 


The Art Digest 


HONOR ROLL 


(THE ArT DiIGEsT presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


American Color Print Society 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alps, Glen, litho., prize 

Colescoti, Warrington, serigr., prize 

Fricano. Tom, woodcut, 1st hon. mention 
Edmondson, Leonard, etch., 2nd hon. mention 
Ross, John, woodbl., 3rd hon. mention 


13th Annual, 


Art News 1951 National Amateur Painters 
Competition, New York, N. Y. 

Regensburg, Sophy P., oil, gold medal 
Goldwater, Dr. Arnold T., w.c., gold medal 
Grode, Shearly, oil, silver medal 

Kornblum, Dr. Daniel, oil, silver medal 
Silverman. Margaret, oil, silver medal 

Cowles, Fleur, w.c., silver medal 

Mendelson, Violet A., w.c., silver medal 
Gestrich, Anne, w.c., silver medal 

Spertus, Herman, oil, bronze medal 

Ashman, Dr. Hyman, oil, bronze medal 
Englehart, W. R., oil, bronze medal 

Schwob, Anioinette, oil, bronze medal 

Levi, Albert W., oil, bronze medal 
Thibault, Frank P., w.c., bronze 
Gould, Samuel, w.c., bronze medal 
Levy, Bernard, w.c., bronze medal 
Wessel, Cora, w.c., bronze medal 
Lyon, Elizabeth R., w.c.; bronze medal 


medal 


Associated Artists of Syracuse 
26th Annual, N. Y¥ 


*Kent, Frank W., oil, $100 

*Bailey, Merrill A., w.ec., $100 
Lazansky, Edward, oil, $75 
Charman, Jessie B. w.c., $75 
Glenn, Kenn, sculp., $75 
Sarchiapone, Cosmos, litho., $25 
*Heydt, Ruth L., ink scratchboard, 
Muilavey. Dean M., pottery, prize 
Dwyer. James E., oil, hon. mention 
Karhuma, Karl, oil, hon, mention 
Kent, Frank W., oil, hon. mention 
Romano, Anthony, oil, hon. mention 
Steele, Gordon, hon. mention 
Trovato, Joseph S., 2 hon. mentions 
Bailey, Merrill A., w.c., hon. mention 
Dibble, Charles R., w.c. hon, mention 
Fendell, Jonas, w.c., 


hon. mention 
Flatt, Gwen, w.c., hon. mention 
Laidlaw, 


Ralph, w.c., hon, mention 
Lazansky, Edward, india ink, hon. mention 


prize 


Knickerbocker Artists 5th Annual, 
New York, N. ¥ 

Sylvester, Lucille, oil, gold medal 
Sigismund, Violet, oil, silver meaa: 
Hartwell, Betty, oil, hon. mention 
Chamberlin. Helen, w.c., gold medal 
Ridabock, Ray, w.c., silver medal 
West, Pauline, w.c., hon. mention 
Cooper, Mario, sculp., gold medal 
Bobrou, Laura, sculp., hon. mention 
Hollerbach, Serge, pen & ink, hon. mention 
Ludwig-Bauman & Artists Equity ‘‘Modern 
World,” New York, N. Y. 

Toney, Anthony, oil, $200 Ist prize 

Simon, Bernard, seulp., $200 1st prize 

Lewen, Si, oil, $150 2nd prize 

Provan, Sara, oil, $100 3rd prize 

Carett, Zena, sculp. $50 4th prize 


Northwest Printmakers Annual, Seattle, Wash. 


*Berdich, Vera, color etch., $50 

*Landon, Edward, serigr., $10 

*Huck, Robert, woodcut, $30 

*Turner, Janet E., color blockpr., $25 
*Pierce, Danny, col. engr.-etch., $30 
*Edmondson, Leonard, color etch., $25 
*Rogalski, Walter R., engr., $25 

Maydole, Chester W., serigr., hon. mention 
Meller, Riettie, serigr., hon. mention 

Rial, Darrel J., col. woodcut, hon. mention 
Kleege, James H., etching-engr., hon. mention 


Norwich Art 
Connecticut 


Killam, Walt, oil, 
Voorhees, Clark, seulp., prize 
Urbinati, Frido, w.c., prize 
Raymond, Frank J., drawing, 
Gualtieri. Joseph P., oil, prize 
Adams, George, oil, prize 
Chalker, E. G., oil, prize 
Wysocki, Matthew, oil, prize 
Poplaski. Alex, oil, prize 
Buron, G., w.c., prize 

Ingle, Thumas H., oil, prize 
Boronda, Beonne, sculp., hon, mention 
Radin, Don, drawing, hon. mention 
Stall, Richard, oil, hon. mention 


Association 9th Annual, 


prize 


prize 


Pen and Brush Sculptors’ Show, 
New York, N. ¥ 


Brall, Ruth, bronze medal 
Hobson, Katherine Thayer, 
Nicolas, Suzanne, 
Park, Madeleine, 


$25 
hon. mention 
hon. mention 


Seattle Centennial 
Seattle Clay Club, Wash. 


Henke, Jane B., low fire ceram., lst award 
Polikowsky. John H., high fire ceram., Ist award 
Senska, Frances, low fire native clay, lst award & 
hon. mention 

Morse, Emily H., ceram. sculp., award 
McKinnell, Jim, ceram. award & hon 
Nan McKinnell, novice award 
*Bartell, Jim, sculp., award 
*Spencer, Lorene, stoneware, 
*Bartell. Bonnie, award 
*Meloy, Peter, award 

Clise, Sylvia, low fire ceram., hon. 
DuPen, Everett G., ceram. sculp.., 


Exhibition, 


mention 
award 


mention 
hon. mention 


Texas Water Color Society 3rd Annual, 
San Antonio 


*Frary, Michael, $200 and $100 
*Adickes, David, $100 

*Grammer, George, $100 

Woeltz, Julius, $100 

Wingren, Dan, $75 and $50 
Thompson, James, $50 

Guerin, John W., $50 

Cargill, Patricia, $50 

Adickes, David, $50 

Reily, Bill, $40 and $25 

Graham, Robert MacD., $40 
Casebier, Cecil, $* 

Fish, Mary, $ 

Bearden, Ed, $: 

Utter, Bror, $25 and $15 

White, Ralph, $2 

Vogel, Donald, $ 

Frazer. James, $ 

Rutland, Emily, $25 and $25 
Wingren, Dan, $50 framing 
Bussabarger, Robert, $25 art supplies 
Pinea, O. George, $25 art supplies 
Graham, Robert MacD., $25 art supplies 
Dolejska, Frank, $15 art supplies 
Rascoe, Stephen, $10 framing 
Mears, Herbert R., art supplies 
Flowers, Margaret, book 
Williamson, Clara, gift 

Dreyer, Martin, $25 art supplies 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 


The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 


March 15, 1952 


the MEXICAN 


art workshop 
JULY and AUGUST 


e silvercraft e design 

e painting e spanish 
University Credit Optional 

SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Syracuse University, University College 
601 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 





Study with leading artists at 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G. 1. Approved © July 7 to August 29 


ROBERT JOHN 


LAURENT|LAURENT 


modeling - carving - casting landscape - figure - portrait 


VISITING PAINTERS: YASUO KUNIYOSHI, ERNEST FIENE 
Catalogue: BOX 391 o BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York University Credits © Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra @ Amateurs Invited 
Jury & AUGUST * For CaTALoG WRITE 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Attention Artists—Come to Taxco to Paint 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


MEXICO’S unique School will provide a wonderful 
vacation for only $219.00 with all your expenses paid, 
including 3 days sightseeing trips in Mexico City. School 
Session: July 25 to Aug. 21. Courses: Art, Spanish, History, 
Silversmithing, etc. For information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO, Director 
Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta., Dept. A, Wichita, Kan. 


summer 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


IN THE KINGDOM LIBERTY, MAINE 
ENDOWED — NON-PROFIT — SUMMER PROGRAM 


REOPENING JUNE 29, 1952 
POTTERY, WEAVING, WOODWORKING BLOCKPRINTING 
For Booklet write Francis S. Merritt, Director 


TAO JUNE 7 — AUGUST 2 


HARWOOD FOUNDATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION. UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 





BURNSVILLE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Coeducational - graduate - undergraduate 
Courses in: 


ART—Natalie Cole-Sybil Brown-ivan Johnson 
also, Dance, Drama, Education, Writing, Music 
JULY 9- AUGUST 19 


Gregory D. Ivy, Director, The WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE of the Univ. of North Carolina- Greensboro 
OR SETS 


ART TOURS to EUROPE 


7 Weeks © July-August @ $1057 


FRANCE — ITALY — ENGLAND 
HOLLAND — BELGIUM 


Art History Appreciation Sketching 
University Tour Leaders — Optional Credits 


Apply: IRMA S. JONAS, Transmarine Tours 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. LA. 4-5808 


GEE SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF 
GE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE Ei 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Jack Levine, Anne 
Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Milton Hebald 
Visiting Artists: Franklin Watkins, Chaim Gross, 
Robert Motherwell, Karl Knaths David Smith, 
and others. 


Opens July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 
GEES SKOWHEGAN, MAINE SE 
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Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 
* Artists Supplies 
* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 
* Airbrushes & Compressors 
* Craft Materials & Plastics 
* Picture Frames 
and hundreds of other art essentials 
FREE « Write on your letterhead— 


* you’ll receive this valuable 
catalog at no charge. ie 














ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 19. N.Y 
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TALENS & SON INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

























62 THIRD AVE. 








ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas 
Write for Samples and Price List 

Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


(ar. 11th St.) New York 3 














(Opinions ef the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 
Ist VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD §S. CONROW 


Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRET? 
174 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 














DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 15 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


From an Ex-President 


[Excerpts below are from an address 
given by F. Ballard Williams, AAPL 
president emeritus, at a dinner tendered 
Dr. Arthur Hunter on the occasion of 
his retirement as president of the Mont- 
clair Art Museum. The dinner was held 
April 12, 1951. Title of the talk: “Sug- 
gesting Certain Trends in So-Called 
Modern Art in Relation to Our Various 
American Art Museums.’’] 
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The following are just a few personal 
observations on the topic of exaggera- 
tions. These exaggerations, as expressed 
in contemporary art are associated with 
the modern viewpoint. To, avoid exag- 
gerations myself in this matter that in- 
terests us so greatly, and sometimes 
bewilders us, I have very much against 
my habit written some of the exaggera- 
tions down instead of speaking of them 
on the spur of the moment. This is an 
attempt to try to state a few of some 
of the puzzling points. You may agree 
with my conclusions, debate them, or 
resent them, but they are merely an 
attempt on my part to arrive at some 
degree of truth. 


The confusion and tension as applied 
to the arts are part and parcel of the 
prevailing disturbance and turmoil in 
our national and our international af- 
fairs. Without the influence of the so- 
called modern art movement in the 
several years past, it seems to me con- 
temporary art would have missed one 
of its greatest stimulants and might 
well have degenerated into a set and 
dead formula. It is the exaggerations, 
and rather worthless propaganda of the 
movement with its violence and distor- 
tion, that seems unfair, extravagant, 
and harmful. 

Experimentism is one of the valuable 
phases of modern art. But experiment- 
ism is not an end, but a means to an 
end, and should, therefore, be kept in 
its relative position. 

What are some of the excesses of the 
modern art movement? I, of course, be- 
long to the earlier creed, emphasizing 
the dignity and worthy qualities of man 
and of the land and sky about and 
above him, in contrast to the frequent 
expression now of sordidness, ugliness, 
and gloom. 

The spirit of some of the trends in 
modern art seems to be leading quite 
away from this aim and, it seems to me, 
to a vague sort of negation. There are 
all the phases and steps clearly to be 
seen: realism, then surrealism, symbol- 
ism, non-representation, and the ab- 
stract. Where next, without a return 
to some sort of sanity, can it proceed? 
Can it be toward a blank canvas or a 








stick of wood or stone? A blank canvas 
which of course has to be explained— 
and which condemns you for not know- 
ing what it means without explanation. 
This is already demonstrated by a re- 
cent exhibition of entirely blank canvas 
dependent upon verbal explanations. 
Note the New York Herald Tribune re- 
view of May 6, 1951, the explanation 
being “The Isolated Pure Substance of 
Painting.” This, of course, means the 
last phase or trend, of illusionism—the 
vanishing point. How can one go any 
further away from the realities of life 
and from the general understanding 
of visual things that make up human 
experience and . . . understanding? 

The next step on the road to un- 
bridled exaggeration is puzzling mu- 
seum directors, critics, press and cer- 
tainly the public. In the exaggerations 
of the modern art movement, is it pos- 
sible that our forebears, our traditions, 
our hard earned skills, are to be ig- 
nored and somewhat despised? Are they 
all to be swept away by some of the 
present wild enthusiasms for the un- 
tried, the speculative. .. .? 


We know that something is also very 
exaggerated in what is called contem- 
porary news, something exciting, sensa- 
tional and speculative is news. Some- 
thing stable and fundamental is pro- 
claimed dull and prosaic. We are vic- 
tims, in a way, to our own boasted and 
unbridled free publicity. 

I am freely expressing these random 
thoughts at this time because I believe 
they are, to a degree, in sympathy with 
the intrinsic beliefs of many of us and, 
particularly so, of the man we are hon- 
oring here tonight. 

You as trustees of this museum and 
our very able staff may be, and should 
be, in spite of propaganda, level headed 
in your judgments. I hope we ean avoid 
the exaggerations and excesses, some- 
times seen elsewhere, and that we may 
never degenerate into a copy-cat mu- 
sum. Also, may we avoid the desire to 
be on the band wagon. The band wagon 
has its temptations; it makes a lot of 
noise, but we all know it is not the real 
show itself. 

Let our policy continue to be liberal 
but fair and may we keep matters in 
sane and just perspective. Let us avoid 
a dead-end road. Thus we will create 
and preserve a lasting service to our 
community and to the welfare of con- 
temporary American art and artists. 

In closing these rather sketchy re- 
marks in relation to the modern art 
movement, let us recognize and praise 
the fine things it has given us, but re- 
sent and oppose some of the rather 
cheap exploitations too often indulged 
in by its sometimes one-sided advocates. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 28] 


Among watercolors, landscapes pre- 
dominate, and here too some of the most 
realistic items carried off the awards. 
They form a less impressive group than 
the entries of members who won prizes 
in former years. 

Sculptures in this exhibition are 
rather weak. But in the black and white 
class Serge: Hollerbach’s Fishermen is 
outstanding for the potent suggestion 
of heavy labor in its line and movement. 
For a list of prizewinners, see page 31. 
(Argent, to Mar. 22.)—M. Z 


HARRY MATHES: A veteran New York 
abstractionist, Harry Mathes paints in- 
teriors-with-nudes in a style that de- 
rives from cubism much as certain 
paintings of Max Weber do. Mathes is 
not an analytical painter; he brings a 
sort of free-wheeling expressionism to 
his work. His paintings are rather 
jumbled at times—a tangle of reflec- 
tions, slashing or straggling black lines, 
and overlapping areas of smudged, 
chalky color. Through all this clutter 
his strong response to woman somehow 
comes through. (Gallery 99, to March 
23.)—J. F. 


RUTH F. FUHRER: Pleasing harmonies 
of intricate lines and sparkling colors 
were presented by this Chicago artist 
in a recent solo show. 

In casein and tempera, Miss Fuhrer 
weaves closely knitted patterns in in- 
exhaustible combinations. Often these 
are drawn-out linear compositions con- 
taining random suggestions of human 
faces. At other times we seem to see 
in them gay waving pennants of an 
elaborate celebration. There is a sparkle 
of red, green and snowy white as on 
the branches of a Christmas tree; else- 
where, legions of spirits ride the sky in 
closed ranks. 

Abundance of fantasy and a delicate 
sense of line and color are the outstand- 
ing features of Miss Fuhrer’s work. 
(Ward Eggleston.)—M. Z. 


WILLIAM H. D. KOERNER: A score of 
original oils selected for this exhibition 
show the story-telling powers of this 
German artist. When he died in 1938 
at the age of 59, Koerner was one of 
America’s best known illustrators. For 
the Chicago Tribune, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and for numerous novels and 
other publications, he provided pictures 
of struggle and adventure. His favorite 
subject was the Old West. 

The colorful scenes shown here, most 
of them dating from 1919 to 1932, testify 
to Koerner’s lively imagination, backed 
up by painstaking research and crafts- 
manship. (A.A.P.L., National Arts Club, 
to Mar. 29.)—M. Z. 


MALCOLM PRESTON: Head of Hofstra 
College’s art department, Preston was 
accorded this one-man show by the 
Emily Lowe Award. In his simply or- 
ganized canvases he paints elongated 
figures usually in even, elemental col- 
ors unqualified by shadows or grada- 
tions of tone. However, in one of his 
best pictures, Portrait of a Young Man, 
green shadows thrust themselves be- 
tween flesh tone and white coat to give 
the whole a striking, plastic quality. 


March 15, 1952 





In the larger part of his work the art- 
ist presents figures in stringently two- 


dimensional aspect. Unexpected color 
combinations and spiritualization of the 
subjects suggest that the artist is try- 
ing to achieve with modern means what 
El Greco achieved in the 16th century. 
Preston’s intentions and qualities stand 
out most clearly in a large painting 
titled All Sorts of Women. (Eggleston, 
Mar. 17-29.)—M. Z. 


WARREN RUSSELL: This young art- 
ist, a former Olinsky pupil at the Art 
Students’ League, presents for the first 
time a selection of his paintings. In 
these canvases (mostly portraits) the 
painter does not conceal his desire to 
follow in the footsteps of Rembrandt. 
And his serious studies of the problems 
of chiaroscuro achieve considerable suc- 
cess, notably in several self-portraits. 
However, the painter has not yet 
overcome a certain theatricality in his 
effects, nor a hesitancy in his lines and 
contours. (Barbizon Plaza, to Mar. 31.) 
—M. Z. 


GRACE BLISS STEWART: In a series 
of semi-abstract and abstract paintings 
Miss Stewart shows a rudimentary un- 
derstanding of cubist principles. Her 
tight little abstractions are full of 
clichés in both color and form. But 
when dealing with recognizable subject, 
as in Pagus Bay, she employs simpli- 
fied planes and clean color effective- 
ly to describe the tranquillity of a 
harbor town. (Burliuk, to Mar. 29.) 
—D. A. 


WALTER KLETT: In 26 recently ex- 
hibited portraits of ballerinas, socially 
prominent women and unnamed glamor 
girls this artist pays homage to healthy, 
symmetrical, but rather superficial fem- 
inine pulchritude. 

Capably, if conventionally, Klett in 
his paintings has caught the spirit of 
present-day popular ideals of beauty. 
(Lotos Club.)—-M. Z. 


Another University Canvass 
[Continued from page 7] 


modern painting. .. . It is an interest- 
ing fact that, so far as objective sub- 
ject matter is concerned, many modern 
works of art seem to stress the result 
of man’s activity, the traces of man’s 
presence in the universe, rather than 
to present man himself as the focal 
center of experience.” 

The final stage of this shift in em- 
phasis, according to Weller, is com- 
pletely non-objective art. About this 
phenomenon he writes at length, ex- 
plaining why and what it is. But he 
also comments on some of the difficul- 
ties it presents, among them the prob- 
lem of developing meaningful symbols 
and the potential isolation from other 
experiences of reality. 

In his conclusion, Weller quotes from 
Wolfgang Paalen: “There is no true 
work of art without a deep meaningful- 
ness—but meaningfulness need not mean 
straightforward intelligibility. Why 
should works of art be easy to under- 
stand in a world in which nothing is 
easy to understand? Paintings no long- 
er represent; it is no longer the task of 
art to answer naive questions. Today 
it has become the role of painting to 
look at the spectator and ask him: 
what do you represent?” 
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E- te CAC. FRIEDRICHS CQ 


140 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. ¥. - 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Find how to save $$$ on paints and canvas. 
Write, drop in or call 


119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. ¥. © Plaza 7-1143 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist” 






















JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


PAINTINGS WANTED 


(New York Vicinity Artists Only) 
for Group Exhibitions 
All Media. 
LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY 


33 W. 58, N. Y. 19 MU 8-8436 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 
teach 
drawing/painting 
sculpture/graphics 
applied art/anatomy 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Many openings in most 
classes. 


Rotate registration at 
— time. No entrance re- 
ya rements. Classes in 
M., P.M. and Evening, 
and Saturday sessions for 
adults and children. 
Ciasses open for imme- 
diate registration. 


215 West 
57th St. 
N. Y. 19 
Circle 
7-4510 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1952 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


THEP INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts, Teacher Training. 
Degrees Accredited. Term be- 
gins June 30, 1952. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Iilinois, Box 143 
WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 HAR COURSES 


Washington, D. C.—April and May 
Corpus Christi—June. 2-14 
California—July and August 
Florida—January and February 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 ° St. 


N.W., 
Washington 6, D 


JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH or arr 


CAPE COD: July-Sept. ¢ FLORIDA: Jan.-May 
Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for cireular A. 


© @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Design - Drawing SUMMER TERM 
Painting - Sculpture JUNE 16-AUG. 8 


VVTLACIL  Qttreen Gomer 
SABEAN 


SANDER 
WOELFFER 


A FASCINATING, MONEY-MAKING : 
art career . 
can be yours 8 
AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS g 
ARTISTS SHOW YOU HOW! ® 

e 

: 


Prepare at home for ne 
high-paying art jobs 4 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
| Studio 9-C, Westport, Conn. 


Send book about your home study art course. 
Name Age 


5 
| Street t 





| City, State 
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ARTIST'S BAZAAR 


A wax medium that can be used for 
cold wax painting and encaustic, for 
varnishing pictures and finishing frames, 
Dorland’s Medium is now available in 
tubes. This medium, according to its 
manufacturers, is easily thinned to the 
desired consistency with turpentine or 
mineral spirits. Recommended as a high- 
ly protective medium, it preserves the 
original brilliancy of colors, and it is 
compatible and beneficial to other art 
mediums. For information, write to The 
Dorland Co., Box 304, San Diego 3, Cali- 
fornia. 


A “portable studio’”—combining ad- 
justable easel, outside carry rack and 
palette —“Portomaster” has recently 
been redesigned in wood due to the cur- 
rent scarcity of aluminum. The new 
model, finished in mahogany, weighs 
only about nine pounds and measures 
5%” x 12%” x 22”. Manufacturers of 
“Portomaster” claim that it sets up in 
less than two minutes, that its sturdy, 
dependable telescopic legs are perma- 
nently attached to its base and keep it 
steady in any breeze. Other features are 
an easel fixable at any angle and capa- 
ble of holding any canvas up to 30” 
high, and ample storage space into 
which materials and two 12” x 16” can- 
vases can be placed. For information 
about this combination, write to Lionel 
H. Rosenhaft, 120 Fountain Ave., Brook- 
lyn 8, N, Y. 


For making plastic reproductions, a 
moulage process involving three materi- 
als has been developed by Dr. A. Pol- 
ler. The materials—Negocoll, Hominit 
and Celerit—are said to work equally 
effectively on live models, sculptures 
and other objects. They are used in the 
various stages of casting, and are rep- 
resented as having several advantages. 
Negocoll (for making the negative mold) 
can be used over several hundred times, 
and Hominit (the positive, or casting, 
material) can be re-used about a dozen 
times. Celerit (used for reinforcing the 
Hominit cast) sets quickly, binds well 
with Hominit, can be used over, and is 
lower priced than Hominit thereby re- 
ducing the cost of casting. Hominit 
comes in three neutral shades but it can 
be colored in mass or on the surface. 
For further information, write Virginia 
Van Veen, 5 Beekman St., New York 
38, N. Y. 


Fluorescent silk screen paints, avail- 
able in seven brilliant colors, are rec- 
ommended by their manufacturers for 
use “wherever attention value is of 
maximum importance.” For a_ color 
chart of these Velva-Glo colors, instruc- 
tions for their use, or other informa- 
tion, write to the Radiant Color Co., 
830 Isabella Street, Oakland 7, Cali- 
fornia. 


MIRIAM McKINNIE 

will conduct classes in Creative Painting 
in Taxco, colonial gem of Mexico. 

JULY ist to AUGUST 30th 
Send for Descriptive Folder 

76-B * EDWARDSVILLE, 


Registration must be made early 





BOX ILL. 


albright | 


JOHN HERRON. 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Scuip- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design. Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
Students may live in supervised 
residences and enjoy many Univer. 
sity activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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33rd Season Opens 
September 22 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 
| FEE ISAT SASSLEA SAL 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


11441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 





Write for Catalogue 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


a 
Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating. 
portrait, still life. landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fic. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 20'S 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts. 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith. 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 
An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 

* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 

* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 
Write on your letterhead— 


FREE: you’ll receive this valuable. 
catalog at no charge. 
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ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
$2” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas ................000000 $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
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From an Ex-President 


[Excerpts below are from an address 
given by F. Ballard Williams, AAPL 
president emeritus, at a dinner tendered 
Dr. Arthur Hunter on the occasion of 
his retirement as president of the Mont- 


. clair Art Museum. The dinner was held 


April 12, 1951. Title of the talk: “Sug- 
gesting Certain Trends in So-Called 
Modern Art in Relation to Our Various 
American Art Museums.’’] 

> a * 


The following are just a few personal 
observations on the topic of exaggera- 
tions. These exaggerations, as expressed 
in contemporary art are associated with 
the modern viewpoint. To avoid exag- 
gerations myself in this matter that in- 
terests us so greatly, and sometimes 
bewilders us, I have very much against 
my habit written some of the exaggera- 
tions down instead of speaking of them 
on the spur of the moment. This is an 
attempt to try to state a few of some 
of the puzzling points. You may agree 
with my conclusions, debate them, or 
resent them, but they are merely an 
attempt on my part to arrive at some 
degree of truth. 


The confusion and tension as applied 
to the arts are part and parcel of the 
prevailing disturbance and turmoil in 
our national and our international af- 
fairs. Without the influence of the so- 
called modern art movement in the 
several years past, it seems to me con- 
temporary art would have missed one 
of its greatest stimulants and might 
well have degenerated into a set and 
dead formula. It is the exaggerations, 
and rather worthless propaganda of the 
movement with its violence and distor- 
tion, that seems unfair, extravagant, 
and harmful. 

Experimentism is one of the valuable 
phases of modern art. But experiment- 
ism is not an end, but a means to an 
end, and should, therefore, be kept in 
its relative position. 

What are some of the excesses of the 
modern art movement? I, of course, be- 
leng to the earlier creed, emphasizing 
the dignity and worthy qualities of man 
and of the land and sky about and 
above him, in contrast to the frequent 
expression now of sordidness, ugliness, 
and gloom. 

The spirit of some of the trends in 
modern art seems to be leading quite 
away from this aim and, it seems to me, 
to a vague sort of negation. There are 
all the phases and steps clearly to be 
seen: realism, then surrealism, symbol- 
ism, non-representation, and the ‘ab- 
stract. Where next, without a return 
to some sort of sanity, can it proceed? 
Can it be toward a blank canvas or a 












stick of wood or stone? A blank canvas 
which of course has to be explained— 
and which condemns you for not know- 
ing what it means without explanation. 
This is already demonstrated by a re- 
cent exhibition of entirely blank canvas 
dependent upon verbal explanations. 
Note the New York Herald Tribune re- 
view of May 6, 1951, the explanation 
being “The Isolated Pure Substance of 
Painting.” This, of course, means the 
last phase or trend, of illusionism—the 
vanishing point. How can one go any 
further away from the realities of life 
and from the general understanding 
of visual things that make up human 
experience and . . . understanding? 

The next step on the road to un- 
bridled exaggeration is puzzling mu- 
seum directors, critics, press and cer- 
tainly the public. In the exaggerations 
of the modern art movement, is it pos- 
sible that our forebears, our traditions. 
our hard earned skills, are to be ig- 
nored and somewhat despised? Are they 
all to be swept away by some of the 
present wild enthusiasms for the un- 
tried, the speculative. .. .? 


We know that something is also very 
exaggerated in what is called contem- 
porary news, something exciting, sensa- 
tional and speculative is news. Some- 
thing stable and fundamental is pro- 
claimed dull and prosaic. We are vic- 
tims, in a way, to our own boasted and 
unbridled free publicity. 

I am freely expressing these random 
thoughts at this time because I believe 
they are, to a degree, in sympathy with 
the intrinsic beliefs of many of us and, 
particularly so, of the man we are hon- 
oring here tonight. 

You as trustees of this museum and 
our very able staff may be, and should 
be, in spite of propaganda, level headed 
in your judgments. I hope we ean avoid 
the exaggerations and excesses, some- 
times seen elsewhere, and that we may 
never degenerate into a copy-cat mu- 
sum. Also, may we avoid the desire to 
be on the band wagon. The band wagon 
has its temptations; it makes a lot of 
noise, but we all know it is not the real 
show itself. 

Let our policy continue to be liberal 
but fair and may we keep matters in 
sane and just perspective. Let us avoid 
a dead-end road. Thus we will create 
and preserve a lasting service to our 
community and to the welfare of con- 
temporary American art and artists. 

In closing these rather sketchy re- 
marks in relation to the modern art 
movement, let us recognize and praise 
the fine things it has given us, but re- 
sent and oppose some of the rather 
cheap exploitations too often indulged 
in by its sometimes one-sided advocates. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 28] 


Among watercolors, landscapes pre- 
dominate, and here too some of the most 
realistic items carried off the awards. 
They form a less impressive group than 
the entries of members who won prizes 
in former years. 

Sculptures in this exhibition are 
rather weak. But in the black and white 
class Serge Hollerbach’s Fishermen is 
outstanding for the potent suggestion 
of heavy labor in its line and movement. 
For a list of prizewinners, see page 31. 
(Argent, to Mar. 22.)—M. Z. 


HARRY MATHES: A veteran New York 
abstractionist, Harry Mathes paints in- 
teriors-with-nudes in a style that de- 
rives from cubism much as certain 
paintings of Max Weber do. Mathes is 
not an analytical painter; he brings a 
sort of free-wheeling expressionism to 
his work. His paintings are rather 
jumbled at times—a tangle of reflec- 
tions, slashing or straggling black lines, 
and overlapping areas of smudged, 
chalky color. Through all this clutter 
his strong response to woman somehow 
comes through. (Gallery 99, to March 
23.)—J. F. 


RUTH F. FUHRER: Pleasing harmonies 
of intricate lines and sparkling colors 
were presented by this Chicago artist 
in a recent solo show. 

In casein and tempera, Miss Fuhrer 
weaves closely knitted patterns in in- 
exhaustible combinations. Often these 
are drawn-out linear compositions con- 
taining random suggestions of human 
faces. At other times we seem to see 
in them gay waving pennants of an 
elaborate celebration. There is a sparkle 
of red, green and snowy white as on 
the branches of a Christmas tree; else- 
where, legions of spirits ride the sky in 
closed ranks. 

Abundance of fantasy and a delicate 
sense of line and color are the outstand- 
ing features of Miss Fuhrer’s work. 
(Ward Eggleston.)—M. Z. 


WILLIAM H. D. KOERNER: A score of 
original oils selected for this exhibition 
show the story-telling powers of this 
German artist. When he died in 1938 
at the age of 59, Koerner was one of 
America’s best known illustrators. For 
the Chicago Tribune, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and for numerous novels and 
other publications, he provided pictures 
of struggle and adventure. His favorite 
subject was the Old West. 

The colorful scenes shown here, most 
of them dating from 1919 to 1932, testify 
to Koerner’s lively imagination, backed 
up by painstaking research and crafts- 
manship. (A.A.P.L., National Arts Club, 
to Mar. 29.)—M. Z. 


MALCOLM PRESTON: Head of Hofstra 
College’s art department, Preston was 
accorded this one-man show by the 
Emily Lowe Award. In his simply or- 
ganized canvases he paints elongated 
figures usually in even, elemental col- 
ors unqualified by shadows or grada- 
tions of tone. However, in one of his 
best pictures, Portrait of a Young Man, 
green shadows thrust themselves be- 
tween flesh tone and white coat to give 
the whole a striking, plastic quality. 


March 15, 1952 


In the larger part of his work the art- 
ist, presents figures in stringently two- 
dimensional aspect. Unexpected color 
combinations and spiritualization of the 
subjects suggest that the artist is try- 
ing to achieve with modern means what 
El Greco achieved ‘in the 16th century. 
Preston's intentions and qualities stand 
out most clearly in a large painting 
titled All Sorts 6f Women. (Eggleston, 
Mar. 17-29.)—M. Z, 


WARREN RUSSELL: This young art- 
ist, a former Olinsky pupil at the Art 
Students’ League, presents for the first 
time a selection of his paintings. In 
these canvases (mostly portraits) the 
painter does not conceal his desire to 
follow in the footsteps of Rembrandt. 
And his serious studies of the problems 
of chiaroscuro achieve considerable suc- 
cess, notably in several self-portraits. 

However, the painter has not yet 
overcome a certain theatricality in his 
effects, nor a hesitancy in his lines and 
eontours. (Barbizon Plaza, to Mar. 31.) 

—M. Z. 
GRACE BLISS STEWART: In a series 
of semi-abstract and abstract paintings 
Miss Stewart shows a rudimentary un- 
derstanding of cubist principles. Her 
tight little abstractions are full of 
clichés in both color and form. But 
when dealing with recognizable subject, 
as in Pagus Bay, she employs simpli- 
fied planes and clean color effective- 
ly to describe the tranquillity of a 
harbor town. (Burliuk, to Mar. 29.) 

—D. A. 
WALTER KLETT: In 26 recently ex- 
hibited portraits of ballerinas, socially 
prominent women and unnamed glamor 
girls this artist pays homage to healthy, 
symmetrical, but rather superficial fem- 
inine pulchritude. 

Capably, if conventionally, Klett in 
his paintings has caught the spirit of 
present-day popular ideals of beauty. 
(Lotos Club.)—M. Z, 


Another University Canvass 
[Continued from page 7] 


modern painting. . . . It is an interest- 
ing fact that, so far as objective sub- 
ject matter is concerned, many modern 
works of art seem to stress the result 
of man’s activity, the traces of man’s 
presence in the universe, rather than 
to present man himself as the focal 
center of experience.” 

The final stage of this shift in em- 
phasis, according to Weller, is com- 
pletely non-objective art. About this 
phenomenon he writes at length, ex- 
plaining why and what it is. But he 
also comments on some of the difficul- 
ties it presents, among them the prob- 
lem of developing meaningful symbols 
and the potential isolation from other 
experiences of reality. 

In his conclusion, Weller quotes from 
Wolfgang Paalen: “There is no true 
work of art without a deep meaningful- 
ness—but meaningfulness need not mean 
straightforward intelligibility. Why 
should works of art be easy to under- 
stand in a world in which nothing is 
easy to understand? Paintings no long- 
er represent; it is no longer the task of 
art to answer naive questions. Today 
it has become the role of painting to 
look at the spectator and ask him: 
what do you represent?” 
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JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Find how to save $$$ on paints and canvas. 
Write, drop in or call 


119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. ¥. © Plaza 7-1143 


EARL STENDAHL 


‘Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist” 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


PAINTINGS WANTED 


(New York Vicinity Artists Only) 
for Group Exhibitions 
All Media. 


LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY 
33 W. 58, N.Y. 19 MU 8-8436 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach 
drawing/painting 
sculpture/graphics 
applied art/anatomy 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Many openings in most 
classes. 


ony registration at 
= time. No entrance re- 
re —— Classes in 
M. and Evening, 
and lentes sessions for 
adults and children. 
Classes open for imme- 
diate registration. 


215 West 
57th St. 
N. Y. 19 
Circle 
7-4510 


YLAND 


Poo 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


THE BQINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts, Teacher Training. 
Degrees Accredited. Term be- 
gins June 30, 1952. 
Chicago 3, Ulinols, Box 143 




















Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 
WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 4 AR COURSES 


Washington, D. C.—April and May 


Corpus Christi—June 2-14 
California—July and August 
Florida—January and February 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 


Washington 6, 


2025 O St. N.W., 
Cc. 





JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH ocr 


CAPE COD: July-Sept. © FLORIDA: Jan.-May 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


© @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Design - Drawing SUMMER TERM 
Painting - Sculpture JUNE 16-AUG. 8 


Address: Registrar 
VYTLACIL Colorado Springs, Colo 
SABEAN 
SANDER 
WOELFFER 










A FASCINATING, MONEY-MAKING 


art career 
can be yours 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SHOW YOU HOW! 


Prepare at home for 
high-paying art jobs 







A’ 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
Studio 9-C, Westport, Conn. 


Send book about your home study art course. 
Name Age 


—————— 
| 





| City. State 
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ARTIST'S BAZAAR 


A wax medium that can be used for 
cold wax painting and encaustic, for 
varnishing pictures and finishing frames, 
Dorland’s Medium is now available in 
tubes. This medium, according to its 
manufacturers, is easily thinned to the 
desired consistency with turpentine or 
mineral spirits. Recommended as a high- 
ly protective medium, it preserves the 
original brilliancy of colors, and it is 
compatible and beneficial to other art 
mediums. For information, write to The 
Dorland Co., Box 304, San Diego 3, Cali- 
fornia. 





A “portable studio”—combining ad- 
justable easel, outside carry rack and 
palette —‘“‘Portomaster” has _ recently 
been redesigned in wood due to the cur- 
rent scarcity of aluminum. The new 
model, finished in mahogany, weighs 
only about nine pounds and measures 
5%” x 12%” x 22”. Manufacturers of 
“Portomaster” claim that it sets up in 
less than two minutes, that its sturdy, 
dependable telescopic legs are perma- 
nently attached to its base and keep it 
steady in any breeze. Other features are 
an easel fixable at any angle and capa- 
ble of holding any canvas up to 30” 
high, and ample storage space into 
which materials and two 12” x 16” can- 
vases can be placed. For information 
about this combination, write to Lionel 
H. Rosenhaft, 120 Fountain Ave., Brook- 
lyn 8, N, Y. 


For making plastic reproductions, a 
moulage process involving three materi- 
als has been developed by Dr. A. Pol- 
ler. The materials—Negocoll, Hominit 
and Celerit—are said to work equally 
effectively on live models, sculptures 
and other objects. They are used in the 
various stages of casting, and are rep- 
resented as having several advantages. 
Negocoll (for making the negative mold) 
can be used over several hundred times, 
and Hominit (the positive, or casting, 
material) can be re-used about a dozen 
times. Celerit (used for reinforcing the 
Hominit cast) sets quickly, binds well 
with Hominit, can be used over, and is 
lower priced than Hominit thereby re- 
ducing the cost of casting. Hominit 
comes in three neutral shades but it can 
be colored in mass or on the surface. 
For further information, write Virginia 
Van Veen, 5 Beekman St., New York 
38, N. Y 


avail- 
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Fluorescent silk screen paints, 
able in seven brilliant colors, 
ommended by their manufacturers for 
use “wherever attention value is of 
maximum importance.” For a_ color 
chart of these Velva-Glo colors, instruc- 
tions for their use, or other informa- 
tion, write to the Radiant Color Co., 
830 Isabella Street, Oakland 7, Cali- 
fornia. 


PAINT IN MEXICO 


MIRIAM McKINNIE 


will conduct classes in Creative Painting 
in Taxco, colonial gem of Mexico. 

JULY ist to AUGUST 30th 
Send for Descriptive Folder 

76-B . EDWARDSVILLE, 


Registration must be made early 


BOX ILL. 








JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration. 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
Students may live in supervised 
residences and enjoy many Univer. 
sity activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 









33rd Season Opens 
September 22 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 


ISLES SN Sr a ASS Le eae 


\CLEVELAND 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
















11441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 








José de Creeft 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Write for Catalogue 


Dec.-April 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 








Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial, Fine Arte, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating. 
portrait, still life. landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fic. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 46'S 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts. 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith. 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Mar. 23-Apr. 13: Art- 
ists & Decorative Arts. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art Mar. 18-30: Nicolas 
Apgar; To Mar. 30; Dutch in Up- 
per Hudson Valley. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Zo Apr. 8: Atelier 
17; To Apr. 18: Juliet Kepes; Mar. 
18-Apr. 16: Robert L. Knipschild. 

Walters Art Gallery To Mar. 31: 
Model of Temple of Solomon. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum of Art To Apr. 5: 44th An- 
nual Art Assoc. Jury Show; To 
Apr. 5: Portraits, Inc. 

BOSTON,. MASS. 

Margaret Brown Jo Mar. 29: Alex- 
ander Calder. 

Copley Society Muar. 24-Apr. 5: Ar- 
thur R. Safford. 

Doll & Richards To Mar. 29: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

Institute Mar. 25-Apr. 18: Wassily 
Kandinsky. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 30: 
Charles B. Hoyt Memorial; To Apr. 
13: Alexis Arapoff Memorial. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum 70 Mar. 29: 
Early Italian Engravings; To Apr. 
30: Time and Again; Mar. 26-Apr. 
30: Color Printmaking. 

Mass. Institute of Technology To 
Mar. 24: Gropius, Architect & 
Teacher. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Apr. 11: Zeke Zi- 
ner; To Apr. 11: Society of Typo 
graphic Arts; Apr. 4-May 4: Henri 
Vatisse. 

Historical Society To Mar. 31: Pen- 
nell; Currier & Ives; To June 30: 
Wade Ray; To Sept. 30: Healy's 
ladies. 

Galleries Association To Mar. 312: 
Dudley; Plath: Davis. 

Publie Library To Mar. 30: Leonardo 
da Vinei, 1452-1952. 

Mandel Bros. To Mar. 31: Artists 
Equity Annual. 

Elizabeth Nelson Galleries To Apr. 
1: Colescott; To Arr. %: John 
Rogers Cor. 

Newman Brown Jo Mar. 30: John 
Foote, dr. 

Oehlischseger Galleries To Mar. 30: 
George Buehr. 

Palmer House Galleries To Mar. 30: 
Kenneth Nack; Mario Ubaldi. 
Renaissance Society (Univ. of Chi- 
cago) To Mar. 31: George Binet 
Print Collection, 

South Side Center To Mar. 31: Ber- 
nard Goss; Frank Shepherd. 

Stevens-Gross Galleries To Apr. 4: 
Gertrude Abercrombie. 

750 Studio To Mar. 29: Paul Wieg- 
hardt; Nelli Bar. 

Todros Geller Gallery To Mar. 31: 
Victor Thor Perlmutter. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum Mar.: Color Lithogru- 
phy; Apr.: Purchase Exhibition. 

CLEVELAND OHIO 
Museum of Art Mar. 19-Apr. 6: 
Swiss Posters, AFA; Mar, 25-Apr. 
20: British Mezzotints. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Mar. 31: Rob- 
ert Lehman Collection; Elise Train, 
Watercolors; Persian Calligraphy: 
Taos Painting. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Apr. 
Pittsburgh Collection. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Municipal Gallery To Mar. 23: 
Grandma Moses; German Prints. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute To Mar. 23: Colonial 
Mexico; Apr.: Ohio Watercolor So- 
ciety. 

DENVER. COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 31: Air, Sea 
€ Land; Man At Work; Animals 
in Art. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Mar. 23: Artists’ Vi- 
sion; Currier & Ives; To Mar. 30: 
Greater lowa. 

DETROIT, MICH, 

Institute To Mar. 30: Michigan Art- 
ists-Craftsmen; Mar. 18-Apr. 13: 
Abstraction; Mar. 18-May 4: 5 Cen- 
turies of Prints. 

Circle Gallery Mar.; Chet La More. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum 7o Mar. 
31: William R. Leigh; African Ne- 
gro Art, 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Mar. 
Italy At Work. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Inst. To Apr. 
American Indian as a Painter. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 

Rockhill Ne'son Gallery To Mar. . 
Goya Prints: Camera Club. 


LAKELAND, FLA. 

Florida Southern College To Mar. 
31: Florida International. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

County Museum 7o Apr. 13: Book 
Workers Guild. 

Huntington Art Gallery Mar.: Our 
American Heritage. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Mar. 28: Jean 
Dufy. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Mar. 31: Arthur 
W. Heintzelman; Sky, Earth & Wa- 
ter; Mar. 20-Apr. 10: The City. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Institute To June 27: Chinese Gold 
€& Silver; Ancient Greek Pottery. 
Walker Art Center To Mar. 23: Sa- 
arinen Memorial; Calif. Crafts; To 
Apr. 6: Miro; To Apr. 20: Robert 

Kilbride, 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 30: Penn. 
German Arts & Crafts. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Mar.; N. J. Artists. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o Mar. 306: Art 
Association Annual, 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum To Mar. 25: Historie 
Church Silver; To Mar. 30: U. 8. 
Navy Combat Artists; To Mar. 31: 
Robert Trotter. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Apr. 6: Paintings 
& Sculpture Annual, 

Mills Coltege To Apr. 4: Centenary 
Survey. 

PASADENA. CAL. 

Art Institute Contemporary Galleries 
To Apr. 27: Lorser Feitelson. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Art Alliance To Mar. 23: Itzhak 
Sandowsky; Art Sacre; To Mar. 30: 
Rudolph Weissauer; To Apr. 6: 
Glass that Lives; Mar. 21-Apr. 23: 
Virginia Mason Gifford; Mar. 26- 
Apr. 27: William HH. Campbell; 
Mar. 31-May 4: Gropius: Architect 
& Teacher. 

Donovan Gallery Mar. 19-Apr. 9: 
Jean Watson. 

Dubin Galleries To Mar. 31: Sey- 
mour Remenick; Apr, 2-21; Martin 
Jackson, 

Lush Gallery To Apr. 4: A. P. Han- 
kins; Apr. 8-May 2: Ludwig Blum. 

Museum Jo Mar. 30: Vienna Trea 
sures; Print Masterpieces. 

Pennsylvania Academy To Mar. 31: 
Port.aits of Phila. Lawyers; To 
Apr. 6: Fellowship’s Annual; To 
Apr. 13: Joseph T. Pearson; Jr. 
Memorial; Mar, 18-Apd. 30: Ra- 
phael Sabatini; Apr. 1-13: Stella 
Drabkin. 

Print Club 7o Mar. 24: 13th Annual 
American Color Print Society. 

Woodmere Gallery To Apr. 3: Bea- 
trice Fenton, Sculpture. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Apr. 1: 
Waterco.or Society. 

Carnegie Institute To Mar. 26: Rou- 
ault Prints; To Mar. 29: Luke 
Swank Photographs; To Apr. 13: 
Howard Collection, 70 Paintings. 

PITTSFIELD. MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Mar. 31: 
David Strout; Edirin H. Lincoln. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts To Mar. 31; Geraldine 
D. N. Acker. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum 7o Mar. 31: Pre-Historic 
Stone Sculpture; Charles Heaney. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum Jo Mar. 23: David 
Payne; To Apr. 20: Knife, Fork « 
Svoon, 

ROCKPORT. MASS. 

Art Association 7o Mar. 23: Hitty 
Parsons; To Mar. 30; William D. 
Eaton; To Apr. 6: Emily D. An 
derson. 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

Museum 70 Mar. 30: Leerdam Glass 
Currier & Ives Prints. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Gallery To Mar. 30: John 
Ayers; Fred Dreher; Robert Mal 
lary; Virginia Myers. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Museum Mar. 15-Apr. 15: 
Se,igraph Society Annual, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Gump's To Apr. 5: Hedda Sterne; 
Saul Steinberg. 

Legion of Honor To Mar. 27: Cran 
ach Drawings; Time & Man. 

Musetm 70 Mar. 23; Helene Schierf 
beck; To Apr. 6: Merican Art; To 
Mar, 31: Podowski & Mrozewski, 
prints; Mar. 26-May 4: Art Makes 
Contact; To Mar. 23: Art Asso- 
ciation Annual. 

Rotunda Gallery To Mar. 29: Pa- 
cific Coast Tertile Annual. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Gallery To Mar, 23; Ceramics 
Centennial; A University Collects, 


Museum Mar.-June: Masterpieces 
From Metropolitan Museum. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center To Mar. 28: Sister Mary 
Thomas Aquinas; Apr. 1-30: City 
Schools Annual. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum Fine Arts To Mar. 
Guild Annual, 

Smith Museum 7o Mar. 30: 
League Annual. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum Jo Apr. 3: Associated Art 
ists Annual. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Mar.: The 
West, Miller & Catlin. 

URBANA, ILL. 

University of Illinois Zo Apr. 13: 
Contemporary American Painting 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor Institute 
To Apr. 6: Ceramic National; Wil- 
liam Palmer; Eskins. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Barnett Aden Gallery To Mar. 31; 
Therese M. Schwartz. 

Arts Club 7o Mar. 27: Baltimore 
Artists Cooperative. 

Coreoran Gallery Mar. 15-Apr. 20: 
John Sloan; To Mar. 30: Private 
ly Owned. 

Phillips Gallery To Mar. 31: Bon- 
nard; Mar. 16-Apr. 15: Abstrac- 
tions. 

Smithsonian Institute To Mar. 30: 
W. L. Choi, Block Prints 

Watkins Gallery To Mar. 30: Form 
in Art & Nature. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Mar. 30: American 
Tradition (AFA). 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Higgins Smith Gallery To 
Apr. 1: Robert Henri Paintings. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum 7o Apr. 13: Karolik Col 
lection American Paintings. 


NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy) 
To Apr. 6: History of Egyptian 
Writing: Japanese Folk Art. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 8&2) 
To Apr. 15: Edwardian Paris. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Mar. 238: Work of Aduits 
Gifts of Mrs. Simon Guggenheim 
To Apr. 20: Picasso, Redon. 
Museum of Natural History (CPW 
at 79) To Apr. 6: Dr. A. Wino 
gradow, Nature and the Primitive 
Arts Interpreted. 

New York Historical Society (170 
CPW at 77) To July 31: Country 
Housex on Manhattan Island; “West 
Point.” 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Mar. 30-Apr. 25: Pyramid 
Artists. 

Scalamandré Museum (20W55) 
Mar.: “The National Shrines of 
Post-Revolutionary America.” 
Whitney Museum (10WS8) J7o May 
j: 1952 Annual Show of Con 
temporary American Sculpture, Wa- 
tercolo.s and Drawings. 


GALLERIES 


ACA (63E57) To Mar. 22: 5 Art 
ists, 4 Media: Mar. 24-Apr. 12: 
Elizabeth Olds. 

Amer. British (122E55) To Mar 
21: Grandma Moses. 

Argent (42W57) To Mar. 22: Knick- 
erbocker Artists; Mar, 24-Apr. 12 
Alexander Alpert. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) Mar. 15- 
Apr. 3: Roland Detre. 

A. A. A. (711 Sth at 55) To Mar. 
29: Aaron Bohrod, 

Babcock (38E57) To Mar. 22 
Lewis Daniel. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) To 
31: Warren Russell. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Mar. 31: Group Show. 
Borgenicht (65E57) Mar. 17- 

5: Samuel Adler. 

Burliuk (119W57) Mar. 16-29: 
Grace Bliss Stewart. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) From 
Mar, 15: Ches: Antique & Modern 

Carstairs (11LE57) Mar.; 20th Cen- 
tury French Artists. 

Caravan (132E65) Mar. 16-Apr. 12 
Watercolar Group. 

Contemporary Arts (LOGES7) To 
Var. 21: Roger C. Holt. 

Contemporaries (959 Mad.) To Mar 
23: Graphics as Murals. 

Creative (18E57) To Mar. 29: Joe 
Gans, 

Downtown (32E51) To Mar. 22: 
Recent Arrivals; To Mar. 29: Ben 
Shahn. 

Durlacher (1LLE57) To Mar. 22: 
Stephen Greene. 


Egan (63E57) To Mar. 31: Jack 
Tiworkov. 

Eggleston (161W57) Mar. 17-29: 
Matcolm Preston. 

Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) Mar. 19- 
Apr. 5: Vytlacil. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Mar. 29: Her- 
bert Ryman, 

Fine Arts Associates (41E57) Mar. 
24-Apr. 17: August Macke. 

Freidman (20E49) To Mar. 30; Ar- 
thur Shillstone; Apr. 1-30: Laszlo 
Matulay. 

Fried (40E68) Mar.: 
Freres et Soeur. 

Ganso (1125E57) Mar. 17-Apr. 9: 
Alev Redein. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Mar. 19- 
Apr. 19: Guest Members Ewhibi- 
tion Portraits. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Mar. 26: Prize Winners 1947- 
1952. 

Hacker (24W58) Yo Mar. 29: Jean 
Lurecat. 

Hammer (51E57) To Mar. 29: Cor- 
dellini. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Mar. 29: Neu 
Realists. 

Hugo (26E55) Jo Mar. 22: Rich 
ad Hunte 

Janis (15E57) To Mar. 22: French 
Masters. 

Kennedy (785 5th) Mar.: Prints. 

Kleemann (65E57) To Mar. 31: New 
European; Apr. 1-26: David Smith. 

Knoedler (14E57) Mar. 31-Apr. 19: 
Bernaid Buffet, Vance Nirkland, 
Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Mar. 
29; David Hare. 

Kraushaar (32E57) Mar. 17-Apr 

5: Bernard Arnest. 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) To Ma 
29: John Haley. 

Macbeth (11E57) Mar.: Group E-+- 
hitition 

Matisse (41E57) Mar.: French Mod- 
ern Paintings. 

Midtown (17E57) To Mar. 29: The 
Nude. 

Milch (55E57) Mar.: Group Ex 
hibition. 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Mar. 
22: Seulptures, Drawings, Collages. 

National Arts Ciub (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Mar. 27: 
Ea hibition. 

New Age (138W15) To Mar. 25: 
Art to Live With. 

New Art Circle (41E57) To Mar. 
29: Bolotowsky. 

New Gallery (63W44) To Apr. 2: 
Robert Conouer. 

Newhouse (15E57) To Mar. 22: 
Angna Enters. 

Niveau (63E57) To Mar. 29: Vla- 
minck., 

Parsons (15E57) Mar.: Emil Hess. 

Passedoit (121E57) To Apr. 3: Jd 
M. Hanson. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To Mar, 27: 
Spring Oil Show. 

Peridot (6E12) To Mar. 22: Mixed 
Media. 

Perls (32E58) Mar.: 
Paintings. 

Perspectives (35E51) Mar.: Group. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) Toe Mar. 
25: Society Miniature Painters. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) To Mar. 22: 
George Picken. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) To Mar. 
31: Celia Schicebdel. 

RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) To Mar. 31: 
Greenwich Village, 5th Anniversary 

Rosenberg (16E57) To Mar, 2%: 
Abraham Rattner. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) To Apr. 4- 
Watercolors & Sculptures. 

Salpeter (42W57) To Mer. 38: 
Group Show. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) Mar. 24-Apr. 
12: Manolo Pascual, Cameron 
Booth. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) Var. 
24-Apr. 18: Winkler Pledger 
Hutzler. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Apr. 19: 
African Sculptures. 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) Mar.: Group. 

Serigraph (38W57) To May 13: 
Serigraph Annual. 

Sloane, W. & J. (575 Sth) Mar 
17-Apr. 12: Harold Bowler. 

Valentin, Curt (32E57) To Apr. 12: 
Feininger. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
ipr. 3: Still Life. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To 
War. 25: Children’s Art. 

Viviano (42E57) Mar. 17-Apr 12: 
ifro. 

Walker (117E57) Mar Old and 
New Works of Art 

Wellons (70E56) Mar. 17-29: Rob 
ert Goodale 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Apr. 
15: Frasconi. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Mar. 22: 
Critics Choice. 

Willard (32E57) To Mar. 29: Lee 
Mullican, 


Duchamp 


Non-Members 


Modern French 





WILDENSTEIN 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF SEVENTY 


COth Century American Paintings 


Chosen by the art critics 
of Art Digest, Art News, 
Life, Magazine of Art, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
New York Times and Time 


for a special purchase fund of the 
GRUMBACHER ‘PRE-TESTED’® Whitney Museum of American Art 
No. 4228 BRISTLE BRUSHES 


Bristle grows naturally curved, like this. TO MARCH 22 
The bristle which grows on the ridge of -2n: 
the hog’s back is the finest in quality. 10:30 to 5:30 
Naturally, we use only this top quality Adm. 30c incl. tax 
in our top quality brushes. 


NOEL ee 19 East 64th Street, New York 
\\\\\ curved bristle in 
\ 
\\ \\ bunches, like this 
\\\ 


\\ 
} 


And use these 
bunches to make 


brushes, like this. 
Less than one- D | V HE HE N 
third of the ac- 
tual length of the 
bristle shows—the 


rest is firmly set 
deep in the ferrule. 


MASTERPIECES 


OF 
INTERLOCKED BRISTLES NJ 
. the secret of famous Grumbacher e A I N 2 | N G. 


quality in white hog hair brushes 


In the 4228 Pre-tested series, each brush is S C U & P T U R E; 


hand cupped and shaped so that the natural 

inward curve of each bristle interlocks with 

its neighbor. This is why 4228’s hold their Pp O R c* E L A | N 

shape even after repeated washings. This is 

why they are preferred by artists for aii . T FE. 

techniques and for any medium. F U R N I - i R 

MADE IN FLATS, BRIGHTS AND ROUNDS : 

Size 1 $55 Size 5 $1.00 Size 9 $175 TAPESTRIES 
2 6 1.15 


Bae 7. TB 
4 90 8 1.50 


AT BETTER ARTISTS' MATERIAL DEALERS 


M. GRUMBACHER 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


NEW ADDRESS: 
464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 18 East 79th St.. New York 21, N. Y. 











